Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, 


AND LITERARY. 


NEW SERIES. 





— 





No. 7. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1875. 


Price 6d, 
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oYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the [mmediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The HALF TERM will commence on THURSDAY, the 4th March, and 
will terminate on Saturday the 25th April. 
Candidates of admission can be-examined at the Institution Mondays and 
Thursdays, at Eleven o'clock. 
By order, 
Royan ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





RIGHTON.—Mr. KUHE’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL will 
COMMENCE TUESDAY, Feb. 9, andterminate Monday, Feb. 22. The 
orchestra will be complete in every department. Leader and solo violin, M. 
Sainton ; vocalists, Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Edith Wyane, Johanna 
levier, Blanche . Cole, Suter, Charteris, and Otto Alvesleben, Antoinette, 
Sterling, Julia Elton, Alice Fairman, and Mdme. Patey, MM. Vernon Rigby, 
W.H. Cummings, Edward Lloyd, Pearson, Montem Smith, and Sims Reeves, 
Agnesl, Conti, Lewis Thomas, and Santley ; solo pianoforte, Mdlle. Marie Krebs 
and Mr. Kuhe. Chorus of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society. Chorus 
Master and Solo Organ, Mr. R. Taylor. Conductors, Mr. Kingsbury and Mr. 
Kube. Principal works, J. S. Bach’s ‘“‘ Passion,” according to St, Matthew; 
Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio, *‘ Naaman” (kindly conducted by the composer), 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new oratorio, “St. John the Baptist,” Gounod’s “ Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah” (Gallia), Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” Mr. 
J, F. Barnett’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan’s overture 
“Di Ballo,” and Sir Julius Benedict’s overture, ‘‘The Tempest” (the last three 
works kindly conducted by their composers). 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VOICE (reprinted from the 
“ Medical Press aud Circular”), showing the Right and Wrong Action of 
Voice in Speech and Song. By CHARLES LUNN. Price One Shillling. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozxford Chronicle, 

“The work is adm “4 written.”— Cambridge Express. 

“Very interesting to the medical profession, while every teacher of singing 
should carefully study it If Mr. Lunn be right, some of the most popular 
teachers are wreng, and his arguments are sufficiently weighty to call forth 
their careful consideration.” —The Doctor. 

“Among thorough musical reformers few are better entitled to a hearing than 
Mr. Charles Lunn.” —Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is evidently, though a determined reformer, no fanatic, and no 
mere advertising adventurer. He thoroughly believes in the truth of all he 
writes, and decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends. Neither is the work a 
mere copy of former productions: but on the contrary, it shows an originality of 
thought and a novelty of ideas which entitle it, at least, to thoughttul con- 
sideration. In support of his theory he brings forward a mass of evidence.... .. 
anda quantity of hard logic, and generally argues out the entire question 
ina thoroughly exhaustive manner.”—Figaro. 


BalLurgrs, Tixpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 








THE QUEEN MAB WALTZ. 


By HERBERT BAINES. 
S Very superior to the greene run of waltzes.” 
A thoroughly enjoyable and melodious waltz, at once original and pleasing.” 
—Public Opinion. 
Free by Post, 2s. 


HOPWOOD and CREW, 42, New Bond-street, London, W. 
And of all Music Sellers. 





NOW READY. 


WALLACE’S 


CELEBRATED OPERA 


“MARITAN A,” 


WITH 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT. 





THE ITALIAN TRANSLATION AND RECITATIVES 


BY 


SIGNOR ZAFFIRA. 


SET TO MUSIC 


TITO MATTEI,. 


SO 


PRICE: 


PAPER COVERS =- 5s. 
BOUND - - 7s. 6d, 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 














THE ORCHESTRA. 








LYRA STUDENTIUM. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES 


OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EMINENT COMPOSERS. 





CoNnTENTS : 


. GIGUE, (from the Fifth French Suite)............J. 8. BACH. 
BT BR Be oo 00: 0:0s:00-tesa onnnien. an. caaniceceice cal eee 
ALLEGRO VIVACE (from Concerto in F, Op. i7) .... DUSSEK. 
+ INTRODUCTION and GAVOTTE................DR. ARNE. 
ee eer 
SARABANDE and ALLEMANDE in E..........3. 8. BACH. 
- MINUET with VARIATIONS, and ALLEGRO,,..DR. ARNE. 
ERA, Be Th BRIO oe on e.0:0000:05.0600:00:90:95: 6000 ee 


SAAR Swe 


(To be continued.) 





Edited, Revised, and Fingered by 


FREDERIC WESTLAKE, 


LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
SINGING, SOLFEGGI, &c. 





ELEMENTARY EXERCISES 


For the Cultivation of the Voice. By James Breyyerr. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 


10s, 6d. 


For Vocalising and Pronouncing the English Language. By 


NatatiA Macrarren. 7s. 64d. 


“RESUME DE L’ART DU CHANT,” 


Studies for the Voice. By Satvarore C. Mancuest. 10s. 64, 


TWELVE “LEZIONI DI CANTO,” 


(With Words,) Progressive Studies for the Perfecting of the Voice. 


Parts land 2. By Gractnro Marras. 10s. 6d. each. 


TWO-PART EXERCISES 


For the Voice, Parts 1 and 2, selected from the Works of the most 


Celebrated Ancient and Modern Composers, and the whole 
newly arranged. 4s. each, 





LAMBORN COCK, 


NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON. 


6 8, 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES 





N acknowledging the very great favour which thi, 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer tj 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their muy. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, any 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orley, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speeijy 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to the 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE., 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as & Compar, 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price rug 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Gna 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, a 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guinew, 


3.-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by thy 
being placed diagonally. It has a full round tone, with perfect sustaining por 
combined with great brilliancy. The Price ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetitie 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of ty 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grand Square,” which, since squrs 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, vél- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing » 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in me 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; wii 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 1065 guins 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet loy, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-establishel 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musial 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with the “articles of furnitun,’ 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts a 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally cay, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cnamun & Co. will be happy to verify any pianofore 
said to be made by their firm. 

The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & (o's 
depts in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and Wet 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purvis, Edinburgh, ai 
J. Murn Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dubiit, 
CraugER, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Roser 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


,— ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufactur 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 165 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manofacw 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
S Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





RANSFORD’S 


BARITONE AND BASS 
SONGS. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLECTION IN THE TRADE. 
For Lists, apply to 
RANSFORD & SON, 
2, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS. 


‘MUSICAL VALENTINES. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 





EACH CONTAINING A 
COMPLETE PIECE OF MUSIC, 
VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL. 


8vo., Price, with Envelope Complete, 1s., 2s., and 38. Each. 





A. BERTINI, SEYMOUR & 0OO., 
40, POLAND STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 





CRAMER'S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


(pees CHRISTMAS CAROLS, New and Old, price (in 


Elegant Cover) Is. ; or, in two parts, Price 6d. each. 
RAMER’S VOCAL GEMS, in 4 vols., Cloth, price 6s. each ; 


or, in ornamental cover, 4s. each. Each Volume is complete 
in itself, and contains from 100 to 120 Songs by the most 
Celebrated Composers—Wallace, Balfe, Smart, &c. 


emesis NEW DANCE ALBUM for 1875. Price 3s. 














‘| ce NEW SONG ALBUM for 1875. Price 3s. 





RAMER’S NEW ALBUM OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
for 1875, Price 3s. 


HE MILLER AND HIS MAN. A Christmas Extravaganza. 
Written by F. C. BURNAND. Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN and 
J. F. SIMPSON. Price 2s. 6d. nett. 


: SONGS OF WALES: with Notes to the Songs and 
Literary Introduction. The whole Edited by JOHN THOMAS. Cloth, 
8ro, 108. 6d. ; half morocco, 12s. ‘‘ A capital Presentation Work for Christmas.’+ 


London: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street. 


CRAMER’S OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


Fworano : THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIO, as sung 
at the STRAND THEATRE. Illustrated, price 2s. 


\ Y NEW MAID, Operetta. Written by H. B. FARNIE. 
Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. Illustrated, price 1s. 


HE BARBER OF BATH, Operetta in One Act. Written 
hone H. B. FARNIE. Composed by J. OFFENBACH. Illustrated, 
8. 


T= SLEEPING QUEEN, Operetta. Written by H. B. 
FARNIE. Composed by M. W. BALVE. Price 3s. 


EMESIS, Bouffonnerie Musicale. Written by H. B. 
FARNIE. Price 2s. 


In the Press. 
ETAINED ON BOTH SIDES. Operetta. Written by 
H. B. FARNIE. Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. 














J.B, CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, W.; 
Wholesale Department: 11, Little Marlborough Street, W. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 1és. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Prise 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


“* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
¢ — is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 

e old city.’ 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





Just Published. Price 88. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 

Songs of Degrees. With C.mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 

Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 

F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


‘Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and aoaeey 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him hig) 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 

“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.” —Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just Published. Price 8s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 


“NO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 
‘Por the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, ip 
ccordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse.” 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E, 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d). 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
T Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By OC. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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R haadeacias BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE HIGHEST MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
Paris, 1874. 

LA MEDAILLE @HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 

LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 
PIANOS. 
Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 
GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 
PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 


FRANCE, AND 
AUSTRIA, AMERICA. 





L. BAUER’S Organ-voiced 
English HARMONIUMS 
On tHe Turee Years System. 


Gp Seeee 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tHe THree Years System. 

“This most ingenious and 

valuable invention, cannot fail to 
meet with success.” 


Sir Jorivs Benepicr. 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tur Turee Years System. 
“The touch is absolute per- 


Sypyney Samira. : 
fection.” 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT “ PERFECT CHECK RE- 
PEATER ACTION.” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 
peater Action, and complete Metal Frame. 
Price 90 Guineas. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On tHe Tree Years System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 
London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORIES : 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
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LADY JOHN SCorTr‘ 
POPULAR SONGS, 


DOUGLAS. 
DURISDEER. 
ANNIE LAURIE. 
YOUNG RANDAL, 
SIR BERTRAM. 
THE FOUL FORDS. 
OSANNA, 

YOUR VOICES ARE NOT HUSHEp 
JEANNIE CAMERON'S DEATH gong 
HER EYES THE GLOWWORM LEND TE 

LAMMERMOOR. 
ETTRICK. 
SHAME ON YE, GALLANTS, 
KATHERINE LOGIE, 
MOTHER, OH, SING ME TO REsr 





FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, 


HALF-PRICE POST FREE. 


Cc. LONSDALE, 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 








OBERT COCKS and Co.’s MUSICAL BOX (the popular ong, 
Caprice for the Piano, By I. LIEBICH (performed by him at the Quem’ 
Concert Rooms, and twice encored), Free by post 24 stamps. 


OBERT COOKS and Co.’s LIST of STANDARD MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS (Vocal and Pianoforte) may be had gratis and posta 
free on application at 6, New Burlington Street, London. 


HE GUIDE to the MOST POPULAR MUSIC only of tle 
day (Vocal and Instrumental). Carefully selected from some thoussudsd 
works issued by the London Publishers. Gratis and post free. 


ILLIAM SMALLWOOD’S POPULAR MUSIC for th 
PIANOFORTE, carefully fingered :— 


The Warbling Lute, 3s. Buonaparte’s Grand March. &. 
Home Toeastinn, 25 Numbers, 23. 6d. Home Classics, 12 Books, %& i 


each. each. 
Treasures, 12 Books, 2s. 6d. Handel’s March from Scipio. %& 
a . Home Treasures, as Piano Duets, & 
Little Buds, 25 Themes. 1s. each. each. 


All Post Free at Half-price in Stamps. 





LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Stret 


” ILL YE NO COME BACK AGAIN.”’—Believing that 
not only the Words, but also the Air of this OLD Jacobite rete 
traditional, I inserted itin Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s edition of Scottish Songs; 
having been assured by Messrs. Paterson and Sons that the Air was 
composed by Mr. Finlay Dun for the ‘ Lays of Strathearn,’ I have 
permission from them to continne it in my Volume.—J. MUIR woop. 








10 CONCERT GIVERS.—The “Behm” Trio is open # 
1 engagements to play Flute Trios by the best Masters. Terms moder 
Apply, by letter F., 46, Allendale-road, Camberwell. 





NATIONAL MUSIC, 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ Lecture on National Masie, wil 
Selections from the Songs of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales (b; Miss 
Davies and Miss Eliza Evans), at the BOW AND BROMLEY I 
March &th. ‘Gregorian Music” and its Influence on Nathan? Mei; 
“Greek,” Chinese, and Hungarian Scales; Handel and Wi (is: 
“ PENTATONIC” —_ — = in) ine = w Notional Nut ‘ 
of jan and other Ancien rume , 

ae ¢ H, W. PARR, Hon. % 
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UNAPPRECIATED VOCALISTS. 

Mr. Gardiner took much pains to reduce and note 
jown the “‘ Music of Nature,” and enabled many per- 
ns with a taste for grotesque music to indulge it 
gecording to rule. Mr. Gardiner took things as he 
found them, and generally stated his facts without any 
criticism. In this matter the nursery rhyme was be- 
yond him, which states that 

‘Pigs and peacocks make sad noises, 


Donkeys have not pleasant voices ; 
No one loves to hear them bray.” 


To the last line, however, John Donkey or Jenny, as 
the case may be, is often an exception. Our household 
pets are not always gratefully listened to, especially 
when their voices are raised ‘‘in the dead waste and 
middle of the night,’ and a bitter British anathema 
attends the howling dog, rather than the Roman con- 
tempt for him, as he ‘‘bays the moon.” And the cat— 
what a change from Puss on the hearthrug to Grimalkin 
on the tiles! Richard Wagner himself could never 
achieve such wild cacophony as attends the soirée 
“with a little music” of three or four choice spirits of 
the genus felis. London roofs afford nightly and awfu] 
examples how night may be made hideous: but here, 
as elsewhere, the old country is distanced by America, 
for what combination of horrors can surpass the 
following ? Let us be thankful that our roofs are o¢ 
tiles and slates, rather than of shingle or asphalte, 
leading to contingency of conflagration and concentra- 
tion of cats. This latest feline horror is reported from 
New Jersey :— 


Agentleman, having tried the experiment last summer of roofing 
his house with the material out of which concrete pavements are 
made, was much annoyed by the animated discussions carried on 
ly the eats of the neighbourhood on the top of his dwelling. 
Finding the noise unbearable, he ascended the garret one night 
and looked out of the trap-door. To his horror he found no fewer 
than 196 cats stuck fast knee-deep in the concrete, which had been 
softened by the heat. Some of them had been there four days 
Themoment they caught sight of the owner of the house the whole 
196 doubled their spines, ruffled their hair, shook their tails, and 
ave one wild, unearthly yell, which so frightened him that he fel) 
down the step-ladder on the head of his wife, who was standing 
below with a candle in her hand. Both husband and wife were 
teriously but not dangerously injured. 


The only adequate compensation we can imagine for 
them is that they should both become deaf as posts, 
when possibly they might ‘live happily ever after.” 

Like many other public performers, the cat seems 
not to have a good ear for music, nor any taste for the 
artistic triumphs of rival musicians. “ Bonaventure 
Argonne once observed the demeanour of certain 
‘utmals while a man was playing the ‘trump marine.’ 
He did not perceive that the cat was the least affected, 
and even judged by her air that she would have given 
ill the instruments in the world for a mouse.” 

And yet the cat has always been loved and petted, 
ea by persons with delicate ears. Poets have been 








proverbially fond of cats, because, it has been suggested, 
of their love for the Muse; though this might equally 
indicate an attachment for horses. The celebrated 
Scarlatti is said to have written a Cat’s Fugue; but 
he may have written this after having put a cat's 
concert to flight; or the piece may have been post- 
humously christened, like the ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata of 
Beethoven, to whom the ‘‘moonlight” would have been 
mere moonshine. But we should really think that the 
vocalism of cats was not always as disagreeable to the 
human ear, as at present; indeed, the name given to 
the fiddle-string would suggest a fancied connection 
between the Jungs of cats and the tone of a cremona. 
But on this let us quote a contemporary writer :— 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there were few 
public festivals, triumphal processions, or perambulating shows, 
in which trained animals did not occupy a prominent posi- 
tion. A Spanish chronicler gives an account of a procession in 
Brussels, in 1549, organized for the entertainment of King 
Philip II. The bands were stationed on a large car; in the 
centre sat a huge bear playing on an organ; not consisting of 
reeds and pipe, but of a score of cats, enclosed in separate boxes 
where they could not move; the tail of each one was drawn out 
through an aperture, and tied to a string corresponding to one of 
the keys of the instrument, so that when the bear struck these 
keys the cats’ tails were jerked, aud the poor creatures howled in 
a most dismal manner. There were tenors and basses, and they 
were trained to mew in concert. Poodles and monkeys danced to 
the strange music, and, the chronicler goes on to say, ‘ although 
King Philip was the most solemn and demure of men, he could 
not refrain from laughing on beholding this strange sight.” 
Several other styles of cat-organs were afterwards invented, and 
in one of these sharp points or needles were substituted for the 
strings. 


Some fifty or more years ago our opposite neigh- 
bours, then ‘ our natural enemies,” were favoured with 
a treat of the above description: itis a pity that the 
chronicle does not give the name of the exhibitor, nor 
state whether the speculation succeeded or failed. We 
reproduce it in the interest of enterprising caterers for 
the amusement of the public, who may attract an 
audience by a concert similarly named, and produce a 
startling effect by other means. 

A concert was exhibited at Paris, wherein cats were the per- 
formers. They were placed in rows, and a monkey beat time to 
them. According as he beat the time, so the cats mewed; and the 
historian of the fact relates, that the diversity of the tones which 
they emitted produced a very ludicrous effect. This exhibition 
was announced to the Parisian public by the title of Concert 
Miaulant. 

It would seem then that to some persons and at 
some periods, animals have really been endowed with 
“ most sweet voices.” We ourselves can testify that 
the band at the “Zoo” loses its attraction on the 
feeding of the beasts: and we are assured on competent 
authority, that those who so anxiously wait before the 
dens where “ bears and lions growl and fight ” are all 
Wagnerites, and blest with the most delicate of delicate 
musical ears. If so, it is another illustration that 
“fine sense and exalted sense” are not necessarily 
more useful or more desirable than common sense. 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA FALCIERI. 


Another of the links connecting Lord Byron with the 
present generation has just been broken: Death has 
claimed an old Italian servant of the poet, who was 
well known to most of his friends. According to a 
statement which he made to Mr. Richard Edgeumbe, 
Battista was born in 1798, at Venice, and was by 
profession a gondolier. In November, 1816, Lord Byron 
took an apartment in Venice, and, in keeping with the 
common custom, he engaged two gondoliers, one of 
whom died many years ago in his own country; the 
other died a few days since at Ramsgate. He was 
not, as some have persistently called him, “ valet” 
to Lord Byron, but cassiatore, an office which has no 
equivalent in this country, but is one of great trust 
and responsibility. Mr. Moore, the poet, in his re- 
miniscences of a visit to Lord Byron at Venice in 
the year 1819, alludes to Tita as the segretario in 
whose charge he was placed by his noble host. ‘ So 
you keep a secretary ?”’ exclaimed Moore when he 
heard the title of his protector. ‘ Yes,” replied 
Byron laughing, “a fellow who can’t write.” This 
apparent deficiency in his education had been made 
up; long before his death Tita wrote in a legible 
hand. The next mention we have of Tita, is in Mr. 
Rogers’ ‘‘ Bologna,” where the poet has been, de- 
scribing the household of Byron :— 

Not last nor least, 
Battista, who upon the moonlight-sea 
Of Venice had so ably, zealously 
Served, and, at parting, thrown his oar away 
To follow thro’ the world; who without stain 
Had worn so long that honourable badge, 


The Gondolier's, in a patrician house, 
Arguing unlimited trust. 


To the admirers of Shelley, Tita will also have some 
interest, since he is the gondolier who rowed “ Julian 


and Maddalo” past the mad-house at sunset. But the 
art played by Tita in the last scene of Byron life is, 
indeed, touching, Count Gamba’s narrative, states: 
“It was after this consultation of the physicians, Lord 
Byron was for the first time aware of his approaching 
end. Mr. Millingen, Fletcher, and Tita, had been 
standing round his bed; but the first two, unable to 
restrain their tears, left the room. Tita also wept, 
but, as Byron held his hand, could not retire. He, 
however, turned away his face; Byron meanwhile 
looked steadily at him, and said, half smiling, ‘Oh! 
questa é una bella scena!’ He seemed to reflect a 
moment, and having released the hand of Tita with 
orders that Captain Parry might be summoned, a fit of 
delirium ensued.” In the “ hour of death,” Tita stood 
beside the poet, and finally forsook his country to 
follow his master to the grave. He came home in the 
brig Florida with the body of Lord Byron, and was 
present at the time of its interment in the family vault 
at Hucknal-Torkard. Sir John Hobhouse, afterwards 
Lord Broughton, took Falcieri into his employ as 
courier. Before long, however, the courier returned 
to his former calling, and continued to serve as valet 
with Isaac Disraeli, author of ‘‘ The Curiosities of 
Literature,” and father to the present Prime Minister, 
until his master’s death. In 1852 Lord Broughton got 
him a berth as messenger at the Board of Control. 
After the political extinction of the East India Com- 
pany, in 1858, Falcieri went over to Leadenhall Street, 





and followed the India Office in their pilgrimage weg. 
ward to Victoria Street, and thence to their present 
quarters by St. James’s Park. He was a very pleasant 
obliging person; and, as assistant to the head office. 
keeper, the polite old Italian, with his broken English 
was often held in friendly chat by those who cams 
across him in the way of business. He was awarded, 
pension of £140 per annum. A paralytic seizmp 
crippled him not long ago, and the late severe weather 
carried him off through an attack of bronchitis at the 
age of seventy-six. The Queen has since been pleased, 
on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, to grant 
a pension of £50 a year to his widow. 








RUDERSDORFF'S ADVICE TO LADY SINGERS. 

Mdme. Rudersdorff—than whom there is no better 
living authority on the subject she treats—has bee 
giving American ladies the results of her experience, 
and also much good advice in the pursuits of their 
professional career. Generally her remarks will apply 
as well in England as in New York or Boston; and 
there is a peculiar piquancy about them which any 
alteration would spoil, We print them therefore as 
they have appeared in the New York Times. Some of 
our readers may not be aware that Mdme. Rudersdorf 
is now residing at Boston. 


All the would-be singers can be divided into two 
principal classes: First, the few endowed by a kind 
nature with exceptional voices and exceptional musical 
talents, sometimes reaching to genius; second, those 
possessing good voices in quality and quantity (yet with- 
out being exceptional) and fair musical capacities. But 
both classes—every one individual of them—in order 
to succeed must be endowed with the same qualifica- 
tions: application and perseverance. Without these 
two qualifications, neither of these two classes will 
achieve anything; with them, either is entitled to the 
highest position attainable in each sphere, and the 
necessarily long time of patient, unbroken study wil 
find its ample reward. Let none despond at the slov, 
often almost imperceptible progress which marks the first 
months of study especially, but firmly believe, if the 
teacher be both capable and conscientious, and the pupil 
docile, that as sure as the sun is shining behind the 
clouds, so surely must there be success in the end, 
success to each class according to their qualifications 
with which they commenced. The first, to attain world- 
wide celebrity, and with it large fortunes. The second, 
if not gaining crowns, yet coronets well worth striving 
for, heart and soul; an honoured name and honour 
able independence; often even opulence. And yol, 
girls, belonging to this second class, have a still higher 
incentive to do your work thoroughly and well; you 
have the glorious mission to create in your far-away 
homes, a new, legitimate school of singing, a higher, 
refined taste. The way in which you have been taught 
to sing will swiftly tell upon your audience ; every & 
gagement in your neighbourhood will be yours: the 
church you will lead your choir, and through it at 
upon the ear and perceptions of hundreds in more 
one way, not only through the refinement of sound av 
taste, but also speech; and this is not the smallest 
item by any means. You will bring round the dy 
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when the “ good Lord” will be no more your “gut 
Loawd;” when your ‘‘ heart” will be such, and not 
your “haat;” when “kindness” will cease to be 
«« keeindness,” and “ shall” will no more be “ sheall.” 
All this, I beg to state, I hear in one of our first churches 
Sunday after Sunday. I also hear, ‘ Ant Gawd sed, 
let theaw eeawth bwing foawth frutt.” This was sung 
by an American, not a Chinese. I also heard a tenorino 
frantically cry out for “‘ Marther !”’ ‘* Marther !” 

To have the power to correct all this, I call a privilege 
and an honour, and class two are called upon to do it, 
and, doing it, do endless good. ‘That besides these 
two classes there are other sub-classes, is, of course, 
gnavoidable, but it is not these I would speak of or 
speak to. To those who, already earning honours and 
money, come to get the reading of a scena or an oratorio, 
all honour. In those, however, who, also before the 
public, all at once find out that they know nothing, and 
frightened and frantic rush to a great teacher to root 
out the mistakes committed by ignoranti, there is seldom 
any good. They study violently for an entire—fort- 
night! then come with a timid, ‘Oh, Madame, I forgot 
entirely that I had a concert, and must get up a song.” 
And away go scales, and a song is learned imperfectly. 
Then, again, scales for almost a week! Then, ‘Father 
thinks I need rest.” And so on. These spasmodic 
students (?) do no one any good, and, when the teacher 
perceives the symptoms of spasms, are better left to 
themselves. Smallness is their alpha and omega. Let 
girls, before they come from a distance to spend money 
and time, examine themselves and find out if they have 
any such spasmodic tendencies. If so, let them remain 
at home. . 

One more word to all—study music, and study it 
earnestly, The time has gone by when it was possible 
for a singer not to be a musician likewise. Moreover, 
only to Italians can it be permitted (if permitted it can 
be at all) not to know music, for they possess an innate 
gift of rhythm and phrasing (the latter being the off- 
spring of the first), which for the purpose of singing in 
public, renders the knowledge of music to a certain 
extent unnecessary to them. This gift of rhythm is 
an invaluable one, and is national. Italians rank pre- 
eminent; next come the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
then the Hungarians and the Slavonic races, the Bohe- 
mians, Russians and Poles; then the Germans, Swedes 
and Danes; after them the French, and, last of all, the 
English and Americans. This is a fact which every 
great Italian teacher of singing, acquainted with the 
different nationalities, will endorse. Let American 
singers, therefore, conscientiously study music; above 
all, the due appreciation of time into its very minutest 
details. Let them sub-divide the divisions of each bar 
until every note, dot and pause has its correct value, 
hot more, not less. The students should understand 
that the great teachers of singing teach singing ex- 
clusively, not music. They teach the art of breathing, 
Production and cultivation of tone, scales in every form 
and variety, pronunciation, declamation, accent and 
Phrasing. All this, but never music. On the contrary, 
they expect a pupil to be perfect musical in every 
exercise or aria before coming to learn and sing it, and 
generally a separate teacher is engaged for this, so 
- no valuable time may be wasted in the singing 
esson. : 

I repeat it, consider all of you that “Rome was not 

t in one day.” There is no great singer who has 





not studied from three to five years, and this con- 
tinually, uninterruptedly, making their studies the one 
great object of their lives. So studied Pasta, Malibran 
Viardot, Bosio, Trebelli, Sontag, Lind, Nilsson, and 
so studies Adelina Patti even now daily, and that is 
why she is what she is, the most finished singer living. 
Study, study, study, I say to one and all! What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. Whatever the 
aim be to which your natural gifts entitle you—let it 
be the highest *or a more modest one—comprehend, 
encompass this aim completely, entirely, undividedly. 
For the time being let it be your only object, give it 
every thought, all your time and all your strength; 
and doing so, if you are guided by the right teacher, 
you will infallibly find out in the end that time, money 
and perseverance have been well employed. 








DRURY LANE RENTERS’ MEETING. 


In the saloon of Drury Lane Theatre a meeting of 
renters was held on Jan. 22, to consider the proposals 
of Mr. Mapleson for their accommodation during the 
forthcoming opera season. ‘The chair was taken by 
Captain M. Sharpe, and there was a large attendance. 
The Chairman stated that the accommodation afforded 
by Mr. Mapleson was as much as could be reasonably 
expected by the renters or their nominees. Mr. William 
Tegg said that the proposals of Mr. Mapleson had been 
considered by the Committee, who recommended that 
they should be accepted. He then read the proposals of 
Mr. Mapleson. The particulars stated that the first 
row of stalls, consisting of twenty-four seats, together 
with thirty-three stalls in the dress circle, had been set 
apart for the accommodation of the renters or their 
nominees and the life admission holders. The Chair- 
man, in moving the adoption of the agreement, said 
that hitherto the accommodation afforded to the renters 
had been ample. On many occasions the seats set 
apart for their special use were not filled. On other 
occasions, when special performances took place, Mr. 
Mapleson and his assistants had always exerted them- 
selves to furnish seats for the renters, and at no single 
time had they been turned away. The meeting then 
adopted the agreement, and authorized the Chairman 
to sign it on their behalf. The meeting subsequently 
passed a cordial vote of thanks both tothe Chairman 
and Mr. Mapleson. 


Intxzss or Six Sternpace Bennett.—Our readers 
will hear with the greatest concern of the serious and 
alarming illness of the Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music. Sir William Gull, Dr. King, and Mr. 
Forbes, who are in attendance, have considered from 
the first that the symptoms were such as to cause grave 
anxiety. We regret to have to announce as we go to 
press, that the latest answers to our inquiries give no 
tidings of improvement in the more urgent symptoms, 
and that Sir Sterndale still lies in a state of great and 
imminent danger. Every one who knows him in pub- 
lic or private will join in our fervent hope that he may 
have strength to rally, and that his life may be spared 
for a still further career of usefulness. 
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ART FOUNDATIONS. 


II.—Pirratts. 


The point at which we left off, forced upon us the 
belief that no human knowledge may be considered as 
absolute or final, but only relative; being so, what is 
commonly called the Real, becomes only another form 
of the Ideal, for the objective aspect is only conscious- 
ness using the channels of communication with the 
outer world, while the subjective aspect is consciousness 
surveying itself. Weight and size are solely terms of 
comparison, while space and time are only modes of 
thought. A conception, then, may be quite as accurate, 
humanly speaking, as a perception, and on account of 
spirit being higher than matter may be even more 
accurate: but a thing cannot be more than accurate ; 
so that we may say the nearest approach to finality of 
knowledge is gained when conceptions act upon and 
are re-acted upon by perceptions. To take a well- 
known illustration: In measuring an unknown distance 
over which man cannot traverse, as in measuring the 
distance of planet from planet, or of one of these from 
the earth, we are obliged to call in the aid of tri- 
gonometry—we reason by the aid of triangles. If I may 
be allowed the analogy, our notions of things should 
result from a like process: if we want an abstract 
idea we should put two perceptions against one 
conception, forming, as it were, a mental triangle. 
Now this is just what few men do. One man will put 
Wagner against Verdi, another Liszt against Offen- 
bach, a third Mendelssohn against Handel, introducing 
many or all of those numerous comparisons which 
without judgment are proverbially so odious; so that 
we see the basis of each man’s opinion is generally 
personal preference, choice, ‘ taste,” the monster ipse 
dixit ; hence the reason why is found so little toleration* 
in the musical profession, and so little respect for 
those who honestly differ from ourselves. 

It may safely be laid down as an incontrovertible 
fact, that as no man is perfect, but all fallible, so no 
man's judgment is worthy of consideration until he has 
ceased to be a partizan, and can see, together with 
immutable truths, the errors of omission and commission 
which of necessity exist in the best ; and to rightly see 
thus a man must have an Abstract Ideal, which Ideal 
he can survey by contemplation as much as he can 
survey the existing products of others. Then we arrive 
at this: In order to rightly judge a man must know 
how to form conceptions of proper range and dignity. 

Let me bricfly ask my professional colleagues to 
conceive the immense benefit to art which would 
accrue if what in too many cases can now only by 
courtesy be termed “criticism,” were the result of 
comparison between presented deeds and an ideal 


* What honest man did not feel enraged at the insolent and 
uncalled-for letter which Herr von Biilow wrote when in Milan 


on Verdi? I sball, however, show the value of his discernment 
when I expose the fallacy of Wagner's logic. 





—. 
deduced from known natural laws. And by “ known,” 
I mean the clearest notion a number of men ¢qy 
collectively arriveat by induction and analogy, there. 
fore the word stands for that which may be pr. 
claimed as the best comparative truth. But frequently g 
criticism is only a matter of comparison betwee 
the person criticised and some worshipped past map, 
In such cases it is not criticism at all, it is simply thy 
statement of an admirer or of a detractor, each of 
whom wants to force public opinion on his own gide, 
The one question which all who venture on the deeply 
responsible post of critic have to ask themselves js, 
“ Why is such thing good, why the other bad?” jf 
the result bears analysis the public would bo truly 
taught by reasons being given; but if a man simply 
holds his post for the satisfaction of magnifying by 
print his imagined thought, and cannot give a reason 
for the faith within him, then the sooner he relinquishes 
the post he holds the better for art, for the public, 
and for his conscience. On the other hand, in a tran. 
sitory period like the present, when the tvo proul 
spirits of some are shaking off all laws as the rusty 
shackles of an outgrown conventionalism, while ‘others 
are blindly clinging, like drowning seamen, to the 
ruling principles which held in obedience the old 
leaders of art actions, it is not too much to say that 
we, art critics, are, before all, the ones to whom the 
public will ultimately turn for guidance. 

And the first step to this is to remove from the 
mind all false notions respecting the art we follov. 
The first false notion which in due course presents itself 
arises from the calm assumption that musicians are 
‘inspired,’ and have direct ‘‘ revelations,” and all 
that nonsensical thought which follows in the train. 
It is not true; on the contrary it is false. Musicians 
are not necessarily the receptacles of Divine Insp 
ration, and even as men those we have had have 
shown in their setting of words a strange predilection 
for the devil, varied, in our day, by Offenbachian 
suggestiveness being outdone by Richard Wagner, who 
has thought fit to set to music the joys of generl 
immorality.* I dare say the musical reader felt shocked 
on reading the above, and paused a moment to gives 
silent but stern denial : ‘Oh no, we do not claim that!" 
I purposely put it so in order that I might awaken the 
reader’s mind to where he was, perhaps, unconsciously 
drifting ; for it is in the steady growth of these uncon 
scious mental weeds, crowding out as they grow ou 
higher and nobler thoughts, that we have most to fear; 
once let the mind’s eye clearly see the distant breakers, 
and the steersman’s hand will firmly grasp the tiller. 

This assumption of “inspiration” originated long time 
past with the first origin of music. As we know, the 
Greeks had a god for everything ; but Apollo, who was 
deemed the inventor of music, was god of all fine arts, 
and above that was god of knowledge ; so that we se 
the godship of Apollo embraced a far wider field, and 





* See “ Tannhaiiser.”’ 
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had a more extended grasp, than we should accredit him | ‘The first object then of an Art follower, as it is of all 
with as god of music in our present contracted notion | wise men, is to love and desire the beautiful and the 
of the term ; for music, in its modern sense, is applied | true; and to this end he aims at acquiring the best 
harmony through accepted method, and only that. | mode of perceiving them; gaincd: a darkened image 
But this term “‘ inspiration” grew and magnified itself | of God becomes glassed upon his soul. That is the 
soon after the Christian creed began. So now we find | nearest approach to “inspiration,” and by common 
two classes of men claiming it and its accompanying | minds is confused therewith. 
givantages : the Romish priest and the musical com- The next cause of misconception which we find, a 
poser j each vieing with the other, and trying to entice | cause too which has probably been the means of more 
in us a belief that they are the direct channel through | arrogance and false thought than any other, is the 
which God communicates with us outside and inferior | term ‘“‘ Composition.” When Sir Isaac Newton saw 
creatures. And we even find a man in our day, whether | the light shimmering through the hole in his door, 
to our advantage or not remains to be seen, listlessly | and aided by a piece of glass distributed the white 
witing in himself the claimed power of each—pianist | ray, throwing a glowing bow of colours on the wall, 
and priest in one. Now the sooner we knock out of | he did not compose, but he decomposed. Sir Isaac 
our heads all these notions respecting “inspiration,” | Newton could not help the colours flowing in their 
which the more ignorant the man the greater pre- | orderly sequence, any more than a musician can help 
tensions of possession, the better for us all; and the | the stationary likeness in an octave or the repelling 
sooner we teach our children that excellence is the | force in adiscord. But note the inevitable result of the 
result of steadily cultured right hearing and persistent | two terms. Had Newton claimed to have created or 
work, the better for all who follow. Those who | composed the pristine colours, it would have taken but 
honestly and unselfishly feel impelled to do anything will | one step to claim the power to compose a rainbow, and 
assuredly do it, or at least they will try; but how far | induce a credulous public to worship him as a god 
results from such—the expiring flicker of a once right | duly inspired. Then let me well impress this upon 
spirit inman—are blurred in birth by false methods | all: in exact proportion to the self-contained force in 
and foul teaching, and afterwards blasted by the | things used, so there is a claim from nature upon 
modern wilful determination never to see betterness | us all; and unless we recognise this claim we can never 
beyond the circumference of one’s individual skill, | rightly see how to use the power which outside nature 
future and wiser ages may determine. Mr. Ruskin says | on her part will yield to us as our slave. In one sense, 
that “Music was, among the Greeks, quite the first | of course, the word ‘ Composition” as applied to 
means of education; and it was so connected with | music is true; but only in the sense of a chemist 
their system of ethics and of intellectual training, that | making up a prescription. Underlying, in the far depths 
the God of Musie is with them also the God of | of nature, there is the root of all art excellence—de- 
Righteousness. . . . And the Greeks were incontro- | composition, which consists in a man discerning 
vertibly right in this. Music is the nearest at hand, | natural truths, and selecting which he shall leave 
the most orderly, the most delicate, and the most | out, which retain, and afterwards how he shall apply 
perfect of all bodily pleasures ; it is also the only one | them. 
which is equally helpful to all the ages of man: helpful And in his search for these he is led far beneath the 
from the nurse’s song to her infant, to the music, | ordinary human ken, for Nature does not strew her 
wheard of others, which so often haunts the deathbed | diamonds like autumn leaves broadcast upon the 
of pure and innocent spirits. And the action of the | ground. Truth and righteousness are always held 
deceiving or devilish power (how about ‘inspiration’ | aloof a little while to teach us endurance in adversity 
here?) is in nothing shown quite so distinctly among us | and to give us strength in war. 
at this day—not even in our commercial dishonesties, Cuarces Lunn, 
nor in our social cruelties—as in its having been able 
to take away music, as an instrument of education, | Consoxmarrp Music.—A painful incident is reported in an 


altovether + an ist it ¢ ope a - American paper to have occurred lately. The other evening in 
of a ate d to enlist it almost wholly in the pec ase Williamsville, Iowa, some samples of tar pavement had been laid 
superstition on the one hand, and of sensuality on | down in a few of the side streets. Sixteen young men, “armed 
the other." —(«« Time and Tide.’’)* with — known paneer ota poe qe acing oe sien to 
" Ene ice ro ae Oe ee See serenade a young lady in front of whose house a sample of tar- 
Probably among the numerous authorities, which in process | pavement had, unknown to them, been thus laid. Seating them- 
I shall quote in support of my statements, no one will be used | Selves on the side-walk, with their feet in the roadway, they 
with such frequency as Mr. Ruskin ; and this not only because he played and sang with much feeling and good taste for some little 
is foremost as an art critic, but before all bec he is in all hi time. On attempting at the conclusion of the performance to 
shalements pres tec ene enn eielicoe “ i in : ; rise, they found themselves, however, in an embarrassing and un- 
siiiee . ogy quotations 1 sha comfortable position. They were, in fact, glued to the pavement, 
*always use quotation marks, as it disfigures the text. Those | and could only regain their feet at a terrible sacrifice of their 
who read the leaders of modern thought will be able to trace, as | clothing. After a lengthened discussion as to what was best to be 
they occur, slight extracts from each; those who do not so read, done under the circumstances, it was decided that they must free 
vill pardon my occasional omissi i Silt eiliaaiche Y publi themselves at any cost. They accordingly screwed themselves up 
Salihietion 1 — oe a ~ principle in my public | ¢5 tearing point, and, with ‘a mighty wrench,” rose from the 
mniel of how little I owe to myselfi—how much to my | pavement, leaving behind them almost as much of their garments 
Usical teachers. as they carried away. 
Hu 3 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles I. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Antuur Gray 
Sutter, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
London: Longmans, 1874. 


Some seven or eight years ago Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper wrote a ‘historical play” in five acts: 
“* Raleigh: his Life and Death,” his avowed aim being to 
furnish a dramatic impersonation of the characters, 
chiefly of Raleigh, and in less degree of Elizabeth and 
James. The play itself had at least one virtue: it 
was very short. The acts were short, and the speeches 
were short throughout; those uttered by the three 
chief ‘‘ impersonations’ consisted of but a few lines, 
and were by no means frequent, so that they had little 
opportunity of telling their tale, or evolving from what 
they said any but the most meagre outline of character. 
There were, however, indications of processions and 
other stage-business, which should fill up the time 
which Mr. Tupper seemed unable or unwilling to turn 
to any account. The play was written for representa- 
tion, and we believe was actually performed at Jersey 
on one occasion. A long period was included in the 
drama, for the hero first appeared in connection with 
the celebrated cloak incident, and the curtain fell as 
his last words were uttered at the block. The author's 
attempt was certainly not successful; still it was an 
interesting sketch, and to those who knew the characters 
it was not unpleasant to be reminded of some of the 
events in their lives by Mr. Tupper’s verse. The 
whole play as printed only occupied about seventy 
pages of very large and open type. As an acting 
drama it had very little to recommend it. Indeed, 
Mr. Tupper stated, that it was the ‘crystallization ” 
of his reading up for an abandoned Memoir of 
Kaleigh, and it appeared that very little pains had 
been bestowed on giving it the dramatic form. 

Mr. Butler's play gives evidence of much thought, 
care, and power of arrangement. Unlike “ Raleigh ” 
it has been written rather for the closet than the 
stage; and not only in its design, but in its carrying 
out it is in strong contrast to the work of the author 
of ‘*Proverbial Philosophy.” Ample room has been 
taken by Mr. Butler to enable his characters to tell 
their own story, and their sentiments, when not ex- 
pressed in the ipsissima verba which have been handed 
own, are generally true to history. In this respect 
the play is quite unlike the drama by Mr. W. G. Wills, 
brought out at the Lyceum a little over two years ago, 
when historical facts were perverted, omitted, or 
invented, in order to add to the dramatic interest. In 
his Preface, Mr. Butler gives his view of the characters 
of Charles and Cromwell; for the conclusion he draws 
we quote the following :— 


‘Tt will be seen at once how much there is in common, strange 


to say, between him and Charles. Extremes meet. Each 
believed his cause, his right, his mission to be divine; and each 


was thus hd to co things which otherwise his sober reason 





es 


would have disapproved. And the moral of it is plain, thy 
whoever thinks himself or his cause so necessary to the world, 
that common principles of right and prudence may be Overlooked, 
is treading in a dangerous path, and sooner or later he is Bure to 
fall into the dark abysses of fanaticism. On the necessity of thy, 
weighing the two great adversaries in one impartial scale y, 
cannot insist too strongly. It will not do to denounce thy 
egotism and insincerity of Charles, unless we are prepared algo jy 
condemn the unscrupulousness and violence of Cromwell, Both 
were zealots and fanatics, the one in the cause of liberty, the 
other of authority. Neither of them would submit their clains 
to the verdict of the majority of the country, the only tribug 
which can adjust the balance between such opponents. And thy 
consequences that thus befell the great body of the nation wep 
most disastrous. A self-willed General, who believes himself i 
his party to be infallible, may be as dangerous to freedom as the 
self-willed Monarch who believes his right to be divine.” 


Of the principles on which the play has been ew. 
structed he says :— 


“In taking this view, and trying to hold the scales fairly 
between the contending parties, I have had to sacrifice somewhat 
of dramatic unity and intensity. The events are too near, the 
characters too dear to us, to admit of their being shifted ani 
moved about at will, as pawns upon the dramatic chessboard, 
We may not construct scenes and character out of our om 
imagination, and then, as has been said, ‘do some historied 
events or personages the compliment of borrowing their names’ 
Even where invention is permitted, it must be within naroy 
bounds, and jealously guarded from transgression.” 


Charles and Cromwell are of course the chief characters 
that.Mr. Butler has chosen to illustrate; after then 
Milton, Ireton, Fairfax, Queen Henrietta, Lady 
Fairfax, and Cromwell’s wife and daughter figure in | 
the drama. He has also a much needed encomium 
for less conspicuous personages — ‘ the Constile- 
tionalists, the Hampdens, the moderate party of all 
ages,” the real heroes of the time they live in, To 
them statues should be erected by a free people, for 
‘when the deluge subsides, it is on their principles 
that order is re-established; and their doctrines, littl 
heeded when uttered, become the watchwords of revi 
ing Constitutional Liberty.” 

The scene of the play is laid first at Hampton Cour 
in 1647, where Charles was enabled to keep something 
of the pomp of a Court, and when the dissensions of 
the Army and the Parliament scemed to augur well for 
the triumph of the Cavaliers. But at best Charles 
could only obtain the favour of the one by ineurrily 
the bitterest enmity of the other party; and he wi 
not the man to make nse of even such advantages 
their dissensions gave him. The time occupied by tht 
drama is about two years—from the failure of the 
negotiations with Cromwell to the final catastropli 
at Whitehall. Our first quotation is the parting 
address of the King to Cromwell and Ireton, afte 
refusing their offers :— 

K. Caanues. The worst punishment 
That can a nation for its guilt befall, 

Is when its King says, he will reign no more. 
I am the peace of England, 


Andi in me outcast ye have banished peace, 
That but with me will never more return. 
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Ye misproud men, ye know not where ye stand ; 
Yo bid me to remember things of earth, 

The chance of arms, the treacherous accident 

Of freakish war. But I bid you remember 

Far higher things, that have their source in Heayen— 
The holy altar, the anointing balm, 

The laying on of consecrated hands, 

The intercession calling blessing down, 

And all that went to mark and make me King. 
Can such things be, yet leave us as before ? 

Ah, no! if was no mortal sanction, Cromwell, 
Gave me the power: from God Himself it came : 
And God alone can take it from my hands, 

And unto God I turn me for revenge. 


The story of the intercepted letter is well introduced, 
and a very dramatic illustration of its recovery from 
the saddle by Cromwell and Ireton themselves, from 
the former of whom Charles's deceitfulness elicits the 
following burst :— 


Crom. (Crumpling up the letter.) 
Vile sophistry ; 
I know a saying worth this ten times over : 
‘Put not your trust in Princes,’ that is true, 
Though 'twas no servile lawyer uttered it. 
(A pause ; then passionately } 

So he will have it, War, unpitying War ; 
No parleying and no quarter. Be it so! 
I take his choice ; our Arbiter be War ! 
Yet dread it, Charles! I am not one of those 
Content with halfness, timorous shrinking back 
(As one who finds a lion in his snare), 
From my own victory, When I draw the sword, 
True to my God, though rebel to my king, 
I know no fear but not to do enough 
For Him I follow. *Twixt the first starting-point 
And the last consummation, goal of all, 
Lies there for me no halt, no resting-place : 
Unswerving as a bolt I go right on: 
And if some miserable child of man 
Stand in my path, stand ’twixt me and my Cause, 
Then by the God who made that Cause and me, 
Chose me His Captain, gave me His revenge, 
Sent me His death-dispensing minister, 
Though he my very friend were, son, or brother, 
I'd stamp him into powder. King, beware ! 


‘The King can do no wrong.’ 


The sad remembrances of the King when he goes 
to Windsor, are in strong contrast with his defiance of 
the Army, and equally so with his hopeful anticipations 
raised by the slightest causes :— 


K. Cranues. 
young, 

The summer-birds sang greeting, and the bells 
Rang as they would shake welcome out of stone, 
Like music from old Memnon. On through flowers 
We floated, like to creatures of the air, 
Bright gossamers that drink the morning dews, 
And net the sunbeams. Life flowed all in love, 
And love too full ran over, now in tears, 
And now in laughter, pleasure tipped with pain, 
Yet pain itself sweet pleasure. Happiest time, 
That knew not it was happy! Oh how changed, 
How is all changed! The summer sun is gone : 
Withered the roses hang upon the wall: 
The birds sit mute: the bells for others ring : 
And she, my Queen, my love, for whom all this 


Twas here [ brought her when our hearts were 








Was all too little, joyless wife, or widow 

All but in name, leads banished hopeless days : 
And [, whom many countries call their king, 
Pass through my kingdoms like a thief at night, 
Aud early-ageing look but for a grave, 

Goal of sad cares, and long captivity. 


The scene between Fairfax and his wile is highly 
dramatic. Lady Fairfax had convictions, and also a 
tongue, which she well knew how to use. She urges 
her husband to save the King, and taunts him un- 
mercifully on his hesitation. 


Farr. No more, I will not have it. 
This is a civil business, and doth touch 
The civil powers, not those who wear the sword. 
Lapy F. Ah, yes, I know you wash your hands of it: 
You have no obligation. Pilate sits, 
And with his legions armed enforces peace, 
While Innocence hangs bleeding. Noble Pilate ! 
It was a priestly business, and did touch 
The priestly powers, not him who wore the sword. 


And again : 


Hark! ’tis the call to action! Ere that bell 
Have ceased its knelling, it may be too late, 
Too late for aught but penitence. O husband, 
Think that a life is set upon the cast 
More dear to each in England than his own, 
Than sister, son, or sire, than wife, than all: 
And that of England’s myriads one alone, 
One only can preserve him! That man, thou! 
Here, take thy sword! A blot is on its blade. 
Thy helm! A stain is on its knightly plume. 
Go, furbish them in honour’s fountain clean, 
As is the snowy blossom on a maid, 
For her chaste bridal newly garlanded ! 
Quick ! ’tis the living moment is our own: 
To-morrow’s chance is given to other hands : 
Furies pursue the man of sloth for ever. 
Quick! what thou dost must be done now—to day ! 


The trial is well and closely given; and the chief 
events in the King’s passing to and from the Hall. 
We may remark here that subordinate characters are 
handled with great skill, not only in carrying on 
the action, but in expressing forcibly the opinions 
of their class; in many cases a word or two from 
“a Man,” or “a Soldier,” &c., produces a powerful 
effect. 

Another extract—the last utterance of the King in 
the drama, must suffice : 

Let us go; 
And not for all the kingdoms in the world, 
Would I give up that bright, that better hope, 
That calls me hence. My soul is up on high: 
The flesh, impatient of its dreary load, 
Pants to be free. See yonder is the way, 
[A gleam of sunshine streams in. 

Heaven opens tome, Icome. I leave behind 
Earth, with its dead dark ball. O light most holy! 
O God most mighty! Ah! *Twas slow in coming, 
But being come, what rapture! Life, farewell ! 


The catastrophe is told by individuals in the crowd 

who witness it, and with great skill. The play ends 

with an apostrophe over the King’s coffin by Bishop 
H 
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» is prevented from reading the P: 

ik Burial Service by a Parliamentary officer. | 

Mr. Butler's ‘* Charles” is very far beyond the play | 
to which we alluded at the beginning of our article. 
Whatever Mr. Tupper’s aim, the result was generally 
but milk for babes.” The chief use of the other play, 
we think, would be as a book for the young. Good 
and living illustrations abound therein of our English 
Constitution, and by what means we have obtained and 
preserved it. On these points our youth cannot be too 
well or too early informed; and the heart will feel 
and cherish much in these pages, which will afterwards 
be confirmed by the intellect in perusing histories of 
the time, or in the systematic and careful study of the 
pages of our great writer on Constitutional History. 


| 
4 





A Tare and Choice Collection of Queens and Kings and 
other Things. The Pictures, Poetry, and Strange 
but Veritable Histories designed and written by 
S. A. the Princess Hesse Scuwarrzsoure. The 
whole imprinted in gold and many colours by the 
Brothers Dalziel. London: Chatto and Windus. 


This is a strangely original and clever book, and 
probably nothing like it has even been seen before. It 
is a book of nonsense—the wildest, maddest nonsense. 
Son Altesse talks downright gibberish when most funny. 
There are twenty preposterous legends in rhyme relating 
to ‘Queens and Kings and other things;” gold and 
gorgeous colours illustrating such a legend as the 
following :— 

‘* There was a Queen called Kalliboo, 
Who dreamt she was a Wankipoo, 
Yet strange to say, when she awoke 
She thought she was a Queekiquoke. 
Yet stranger still, her agéd mother 
Vowed she was neither one nor t’other.” 


This should have been set to music; and the pub- 
lishers have missed a point in not enlisting Mr. 
Sullivan, or Sir Julius, or R. Wagner, as illustrator 
of Kalliboo’s dreamland. 

There are plenty of books of nonsense pnblished 
annually, beyond those which are so ostensibly and 
intentionally. It is not easy to invent nonsense for 
children, and the power of writing good nursery rhymes 
is extremely rare, though it seems to exist in the 
Princess Hesse Schwartzbourg in no small degree. 
The designing and colouring of the illustrations, which 
are often burlesques of heraldic designs, are artistic 
and full of fancy and humour, and the book is printed 
by the Messrs. Dalziel in a truly royal fashion. 








PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON ACOUSTICS. 


The opening discourse of the weekly evening meet- 
ings of the Royal Institution was delivered on Jan. 15th 
in the theatre of the Institution, Albemarle Street, by 





SS 


hionable auditory. The technical title of the lecture 
was **On Some Acoustical Problems,” and he ¢oy. 
menced his discourse with Locke’s definition of «jdeq” 
as that of a mental image; that was to say, that the 
idea of a house or horse was the picture represented oy 
the mind by a house or horse. He said that clearness 
of idea was essential to a true representation of it, anj 
he should, therefore, endeavour to be as clear as pos. 
sible on that occasion, and should try to give a physic] 
basis to the mental phenomena to which he referred, 
The Professor then proceeded to illustrate by various 
experiments the effect of sound waves on flame, ap 
explained the reason why flame appeared equable ayj 
steady at one time, and at another why it flared ayj 
hissed. The effect of sound upon light constituted, 
indeed, the greater portion of the lecture, and the eg. 
periments introduced were directed mainly to this eni, 
He showed that the ticking of his watch produced 
visible effect on flame. A portion of the sound wa 
wasted, and came back as an echo. And as to the 
question how this was known, he answered by various 
experiments. Sound was reflected like light, ani 
neither rain nor snow exercised any perceptible in. 
fluence on sound. In the course of the lecture Pro. 
fessor Tyndall showed the fallacy of the opinion that 
the long-drawn echoes of the thunder-clap come from 
the black and substantial-looking clouds which hang in 
the transparent air. He proved that the black clouds 
are almost or altogether powerless to echo sound, while 
the ‘‘ thin air” itself may be a powerful reverberator, 
A long flame of gas was the test employed. Whe 
a reed was sounded the flame roared, when an obstacle, 
such as a bit of plate glass, or the lecturer's hand, or 
a column of hot ascending air, was interposed betwee 
the sound and the flame—the latter remained tall, 
silent, and steady. From these and other experiments 
Professor Tyndall proved clearly enough to the least 
scientific among his audience that the echoes d 
thunder or any other loud sound are to be attributed 
to the different temperatures of the air, and not to 
the clouds. These layers of echoing air he terme 
“acoustic clouds,” in distinction from the visible 
clouds, which have so long received credit for work not 
theirs. The learned lecturer referred to the exper 
ments made in 1822 at Montlery and Mont Juif, new 
Paris, for the purpose of ascertaining the velocity di 
sound, and drew attention to the remarkable fact that 
of twelve cannon fired not one was heard at one poill 
whilst the whole twelve were heard at the other 
Arago, Gay Lussac, Humboldt, and other eminell 
men were present at the experiment, but the pheut 
menon remained an enigma up to the present time 
He then referred to the experiments made off the 
South Foreland, which he said did not bear out the 
supposed cause of the French phenomenon. 
fessor Tyndall then gave what he believed to be tht 
solution, and concluded an interesting lecture by the 
remark that truth was never isolated, and that as 
the great temple of the world so no truth established 
in that theatre of science would be lost for ever. | 

The lecturer succeeded in riveting the attention 
his audience throughout, and received no end of a} 
plause, both during and after the lecture. 





It is stated that the present season of the Alhambra will be the 
last under the management of Mr. Baum. It is difficult to suppo* 





Professor Tyndall. There was a very large and 


that any one can be more successful. 
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ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 


These concerts were resumed on Jan. 21, Mr. Barnby 
conducting. The Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven 
yas capitally played, the band having been strengthened 
by valuable accessions. Herr Wilhelmj made his first 
appearance in England after an absence of several 
ears, and played the violin concerto of Mendelssohn 
with consummate ability, his pure silvery tone and 
erfect execution producing a splendid effect. He also 
played two of his own compositions, a Romance, and 
a Paraphrase on Chopin. The overtures were “ Guil- 
laume Tell” and ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,” an odd con- 
trast. Mdlle. Johanna Levier sang the Romance from 
« Guillaume Tell,” “ Sombres Foréts,” and Schubert's 
Lied, ‘‘ Wohin.” Mr. Sims Reeves had an apology 
offered for his absence through a relaxed sore throat, 
and Mr. Fabrini sang for him the “ Adelaida” and 
«The soft Southern breeze,” from Barnby’s ‘‘ Rebekah.’’ 
The concert concluded with Wagner’s ‘* Kaiser ’’ March. 

During the lull which succeeded the stormy demon- 
strations of Boxing Day, Mr. William Carter seized 
the opportunity of giving a performance of ‘ The 
Creation” on the evening of the 7th January. Mr. 
Carter was assisted by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Julian, Mr. V. Rigby, and Mr. L. Thomas. The 
Hall was well attended. 

Qn Tuesday night, Jan. 26, there was a perform- 
ance of Handel's ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.” The vocalists an- 
nounced were Mdlle. Johanna Levier, Miss Katharine 
Poyntz, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Signor Fabrini, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves. It used to be a crucial point to get 
two basses able to sing ‘* The Lord is a Man of War ;” 
but at these concerts the knot is cut by having the 
duet roared by all the male voices, and the change is 
even put forth as an attraction. In the absence of 
Mr. Sims Reeves, perhaps, ‘‘ The enemy said” might 
be sung by all the chorus in unison with advan- 
tage. The execution of the oratorio calls for little 
remark: of course it will hardly bear comparison 
with what we are in the habit of hearing at Exeter 
Hall, nor indeed can it be expected that Mr. 
Barnby’s forces can equal those of the now venerable 
Sacred Harmonic Society. Still, as a popular 
rendering of a great work, it is deserving of praise ; 
the band is much improved, and is fairly up to the 
mark, but the amateur element in the chorus must 
tend to prevent equal progress on their part. 

The organist was M. Guilmant, of La Trinité, Paris. 
Besides accompanying the oratorio, he played Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, and extemporised also 
on themes from Handel. 

For Saturday, Jan. 80, a Ballad concert is an- 
nounced, with Mr. Sims Reeves, Mdlle. Levier, Miss 
A. Sterling, and Mr. Whitney, as the vocalists. Herr 
Wilhelmj is to play a concertstiick by Dr. Hiller, for 
the first time, and a chaconne (for violin alone) by 
Bach, _Part-songs and madrigals complete an 
interesting program. The next orchestral concert will 
take place on Tuesday, the 22nd of February, when 
several important orchestral pieces (notably Men- 
delssohn’s Italian symphony) will be performed. Herr 
Wilhelmj is to play a concerto by F. Hégar, for the 
frst time, and his own arrangements of Wagner's 

Albumblatt,” and Chopin’s “Notturno.” Malle. 


Johanna Leyier and Mr, Sims Reeves are to be the 
Vocalists, 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


After a month’s suspension in the interest of the 
juveniles, these concerts were resumed on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 16, with the following capital pro- 
gram :— 

Overture, “‘ The Wedding of Camacho "—Mendelssohn. 
Recit. en “Als in mitternicht’ger Stunde” (‘ Jessonda”) 
—Spohr. 
Giana Pianoforte, in A minor—Schumann. 
Air, ‘‘ Oh ’tis a glorious sight ” (‘‘ Oberon ”)—Weber. 
a. * Es war ein Alter Kénig’’—Rubinstein. 
Songs <b. ‘* Ungeduld "—Schubert. 
c. ‘* Wiegenlied *—Brahms. 
Symphony No 7, in A—Beethoven. 
Songs—a. ‘‘ Regret ;” b. “* Hark the lark *—Schubert. 
Overture, ‘‘ Dimitri Donskoi ”—Rubinstein. 

Pianiste, Mr. Oscar Beringer. Vocalists, Mr. E. Lloyd and 
Mdlle. Sophia Liéwe. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

The Symphony in A of Beethoven was splendidly 
performed, and loud applause followed every move- 
ment. Schumann’s Concerto was carefully and con- 
scientiously played by Mr. Oscar Beringer, a good 
pianist, but not equal to such a work, especially 
considering by whom it has lately been played. The 
overture of Rubinstein is an elaborate work, but not 
successful. The allegro is the least satisfactory move- 
ment. Malle. 8. Léwe sang the beautiful air of Spohr 
charmingly. The concert as a whole went exceedingly 
well, and the audience were delighted. There is no 
fear of these concerts being extinguished by the counter 
attractions of the Albert Hall. 


The concert on Jan. 28 had an excellent program :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Les Deux Journées ”—Cherubini. 

Aria, ‘Ach ich Fuhl’s es ist verschwunden " (‘‘ Zauberflote”)— 
Mozart. 

Symphony in G minor (Op. 43)—W. Sterndale Bennett. 

Air, ‘Refrain thy voice from weeping” (‘The Light of the 
World”)—Arthur 8. Sullivan. 

Concerto, violin—Mendelssohn. 

Songs—a. Fruhlingslied, ‘‘ Der Fruhling naht mit Brausen” (Op, 
71, No. 2)—Mendelssohn; b. Lied, “Der Nussbaum ’’—~ 
Schumann. 

Song, ‘‘ Ave Maria ’—Schubert. 

Solos for violin—a. Air by J. S. Bach; b. Notturno by Chopin— 
arranged by Wilhelm). 

Overture, ‘‘ Leonora” (No. 3)—Beethoven. 

Herr Wilhelmj appeared, after an interval of nine 
years. His superb rendering of Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo was surprising, and in the two pieces adapted 
from Bach and Chopin he produced a great impression, 
being encored in the second. Malle. Levier was heard 
for the first time at the Crystal Palace. She was very 
favourably received, and her execution of Mozart's 
aria, and the Lieder of Mendelssohn and Schumann, 
left little to desire. Mr. Sims Reeves was in good 
voice, and sang the airs by Arthur Sullivan and 
Schubert. Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's symphony was 
first played at a Philharmonic concert in 1864, but 
the “Romanza,” which now forms the third move- 
ment, was introduced three years later. Its graceful 
form and the clever orchestration will always make it 
a favourite. It was well played. Cherubini’s overture 
and Beethoven’s masterpiece both went well. 

The pantomime continues to delight the juveniles 
who crowd the great transept on each representation ; 
and their pleasure seems quite shared by the children 
of a larger growth who accompany them. 


The National Music Meetings will take place during 
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the current year. We are requested by the Secretary 
to inform the musical public that the Third Series of 
Competitive Performances between Choral Societies, 
Solo Singers, and Military Bands, will be held at the 
Crystal Palace, on the Ist, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
and 10th of July next; that authorised editions 
of the music to be prepared for performance are 
published by Messrs. Novello and Metzler, and that 
rules, and forms of entry, and all other particulars 
can be obtained on application at the Secretary's 
office, or by letter addressed to Mr. Willert Beale, 
at the Crystal Palace. 





CONCERTS. 


Mr. Boosey’s Ballad Concerts—almost the chief 
hope and resource of Native talent—were re-com- 
menced on Jan. 9 at St. James’s Hall, with a program 
good and varied as usual; and the subsequent 
concerts have been quite up to their usual standard. 
English ballads, old and new, by English vocalists, 
with just a soupcon of the foreign element, capital 
glees and madrigals, and good pianoforte music attract 
and gratify large audiences. ‘These concerts, too, are 
useful in an educational point of view, for valuable 
lessons are there gained in the execution of home 
music. 


The Monday Popular Concerts were resumed on 
Jan 11. Mdlle. Marie Krebs, who at the Philhar- 
monic concerts, and at her own recitals last season, 
displayed so great versatility and ability, appeared as 
pianist. The program was as follows :—Quintet in A 
(Op. 18), for strings, Mendelssohn ; Prelude and Fugue 
i la Tarantella, for Pianoforte alone, J. 8. Bach; Trio 
in B flat (Op. 97), for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello, Beethoven ; Fantasia in C (Op. 159), for Piano- 
forte and Violin. Executants: MM. Straus, L. Ries, 
Zerbini, Burnett, and Piatti. Pianoforte, Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs; Vocalist, Miss Edith Wynne; Conductor, M. 
Zerbini. In the Quintet the execution throughout 
was splendid; M. Straus played capitally and with 
great feeling. The grand Pianoforte Trio in B flat, 
one of Beethoven's finest works, also went exceedingly 
well, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, in the Fugue of Bach, was 
encored, but declined the honour. In the Trio of 
Beethoven, Malle. Krebs was equally successful in 
quite an opposite style. Miss Edith Wynne was 
encored in a new song by Mr. Arthur Sullivan; and 
she also sang Gounod’s air, “ Versar nel mio cor,” 
expressly composed for Mdme. Nantier Didiée, the 
representative of Siebel (in “ aust”) at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

The Monday Popular Concert on Jan. 18, was par- 
ticularly interesting from its being the 500th of the 
series. Mr. Arthur Chappell received numerous con- 


gratulations on the prosperity of his management, 
whilst the repeated applause was evidently intended for 
him as well as the artists on the platform. The 
appearance of Sir Julius Benedict was greeted in an 
enthusiastic manner; and Sig. Piatti, who also took 
part in the first concert under Mr. Chappell’s manage- 


ment, also received warm welcome. ‘The program of 
the first concert was repeated on this occasion, Sir 
Julius Benedict yielding his seat at the pianoforte as a 
soloist to Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 

















es 


The following is the program at once of the first ayq 
the five-hundredth Monday Popular Concerts: 
Quintet, in B flat, Op. 87, for two violins, two 

violas, and violoncello 
Two-part Song, ‘* The Sabbath Morn” 

Sonata, in F minor, Op. 4, for pianoforte and 


Mendelsgohp, 
Mendelgsoly, 


Mendelssohy 

Tema con Variazioni, in D, Op. 17, for pianoforte 3 
and violoncello 

Two-part Song, “I would that my love” 

Quartet, in D major, Op. 44, No. 1, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello .... 


Mendelssohy, 
Mendelssohp, 


Mendelssohy, 

The book of words contained a copy of the firs 
address, which introduced the undertaking. yf, 
Chappell afterwards alluded to the success which has 
now crowned his labours, remarking that the measur 
of his success ‘may be deduced from the facts that 
since the first Mendelssohn night his plan has neve 
been departed from, and that five-hundred concer 
have been given within a very brief period.” Mp, 
Chappell added, ‘‘ The original intention, it need scarcely 
be said, was to make the general public acquainted with 
those masterpieces of the musical art of which only, 
very few had been previously known, except to select 
circles—and even to select circles probably not one out 
of fifty. A glance at the annually printed ‘ Catalogu 
of Works performed at the Monday Popular Concerts’ 
will suffice to show that, to the best of the director's 
ability, the scheme has been carried out in accordance 
with the spirit that originated it. The catalogue refers 
to between five-hundred and six-hundred compositions, 
the majority of which are by the recognised great 
masters, from Bach and Handel to Haydn and Mozart, 
from Haydn and Mozart to Cherubini and Beethovea, 
and from these last to Spohr, Weber, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Sterndale Bennett. 
The eminent artists who have taken part in the per 
formances, and materially led to their success, neel 
not be signalised by name. Itis the director's hope 
that, by adhering to the policy hitherto guiding hin, 
he may continue to deserve the kind and liberal support 
which encouraged him at the outset of his undertaking, 
and has never yet been withheld.’ The playing of 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, Strauss, Zerbini, 
and Piatti in Mendelssohn's quintet was admirable. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann rendered, in conjunction 
with Mdme. Néruda, the F minor sonata with admir 
able precision as well as delicacy, and made a very 
successful appearance. The tema in D, with vane 
tions, by Miss Zimmermann and Signor Piatti was 
vociferously applauded. The last quartet was a triumph 
for Mdme. Néruda, MM. Ries, Strauss, and Piatt. 
Malle. Gaetano and Miss Alice Fairman sang the two 
duets, “The Sabbath Morn” and “I would that my 
ove,” in very good style. 

On Jan. 26 the Monday Popular Concert had the 
following program: Quartet, in G major, Op. 54, 
Haydn ; Songs, ‘‘ Waldeinsamkeit,” « Die Waldhexe, 
Rubinstein ; Sonata, in D major, Op. 10, pianoforte, 
Beethoven ; Trio, in G minor, pianoforte, violin, aut 
violoncello, Chopin ; Songs, ‘* Die Letzte Hoffnung, 
‘‘Der Tod und das Madchen,” “ Auf dem Wasser ” 
zingen,” Schubert; Sonata, in G major, pianoforte 
and violin, Mozart. Madame Norman-Neruda wis 
again the leading violinist, and Mdlle. Marie Krebs 
the solo pianist. Signor Piatti and Herr Stra 
oceupied their usual posts. Miss Antoinette Sterling 
was the vocalist, and got well through the Germ 
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gongs. Dr. Hans von Bilow was announced for the 
next concert. 

The third trial of new compositions by members of 
the Musical Artists’ Society took place on the 15th 
Jan. at the Royal Academy of Music, Hanover Square. 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren and Mr. Charles E. Stephens 
yere present. Two quartets for strings by Mr. J. Lea 
Summers and Mr. H. Baumer were produced. A 
sonata for pianoforte by Mr. H. C. Banister, in F sharp 
ninor, called to mind the style of Sir Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss Mary Davies sang two songs by Mr. H. C. 
Banister, and Miss Reimar Mr. O'Leary Vinning’s 
song, Thy Spirit’s low replies.” Mr. Eaton Faning 
played two pianoforte sketches, ‘The Brooklet ” and 
«Etude Fantastique,” in very good style. The pro- 
gram was too long. 


M. Aguilar held a last recital at his own house on 
Jan. 18, playing Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor; 
Handel's Suite in EK minor; pieces of Chopin and 
Mendelssohn, Thalberg’s ad captandum Fantasia on 
“La Sonnambula,” and Schumann’s Sonata in G 
minor. Mr. Aguilar also played several pieces of his 
own. The audience were by no means niggardly in 
their applause. 

The Brixton Choral Society gave a very good per- 
formance of Mr. Macfarren’s ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,” 
with the following cast: St. John the Baptist, Mr. 
Thurley Beale; Herod Antipas, Mr. Jno. Williams; 
Salone, Miss Arthur; Narrator, Mdme. A. Barnett. 
The concert was well attended, but it did not appear 
to please the audience as much as previous oratorios 
rendered by the same choir. The principal singers 
were generally good, the soprano a little nervous. 
The tenor music was the most liked, and the tenor song 
inthe second part and the quartet were among the 
most telling numbers. The accompanists were Mr. 
James Coward and Mr. J. G. Boardman; he con- 
ductor, as usual, Mr. William Lemare, The progress 
of this Society has been steady and uniform, and 
reflects great credit on all concerned. 








DEDICATION DAY AT ST. PAUL'S, 


On the afternoon of January 25 St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was crowded in every part, attracted by the service 
which now celebrates the Conversion of the Apostle 
Paul. As is ustial on this occasion, a full band of 
about fifty performers (one amateur), aided a chorus 
of four hundred voices. From the back of the lectern 
Dr. Stainer conducted his vocal and instrumental 
forces, relinquishing his place at the organ to Mr. 
Cooper. The psalms were chanted by the full choir. 
The “ Magnificat” and “‘ Nune Dimittis ” were by Mr. 
Gadsby. The Rev. W. 8. Simpson, M.A., intoned 
the sentences ; and the lessons were read by the Rey. 
W. H. Milman. 

The anthem was a selection from Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul,” and occupied more than an hour in per- 
formance. The principal singers were Mr. Winn, who 
gave the chief music allotted to the part of St. Paul; 
Mr. Kerr Gedge, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Kenningham, 
who divided the tenor passages; Messrs. Kempton, 





Thurley Beale, and De Lacey, as basses; and 
Masters Grover and Hollis, of St. Paul’s choir. Many 
of the congregation followed the music throughout 
from the pages of the oratorio. The portions given 
were the recitative and chorus, “And as Saul 
journeyed he came near unto Damascus ;” the chorus, 
‘* Rise up, arise, and shine ;” the chorale, ‘“ Sleepers, 
awake ;” the recitative, ‘‘ And his companions,” with its 
air, ‘*O God, have mercy upon me;” the recitative, 
‘And there was a disciple at Damascus ;’’ the air, “I 
praise Thee ;” the chorus, ‘‘The Lord He is good ;”’ 
the recitative, ‘And Ananias went his way;” the 
chorus, ‘‘O great is the depth ;” the recitative, “‘ And 
Paul came to the congregation ;” the duet, ‘‘ Now we 
are ambassadors in the name of Christ; the chorus, 
‘* How lovely are the messengers ;” the recitative, 
‘And they all persecuted Paul;” the air, ‘‘ Be thou 
faithful unto death ;” the recitative, ‘‘ And Paul sent,” 
“Ye know how,” and “ And they all wept sore;” the 
chorus, “Far be it from my path;” the recitative, 
‘‘What mean ye thus to weep,” with that following, 
“And when he had thus spoken,” leading to the 
chorus, ‘‘ See what love hath the Father ;’’ and finally, 
the recitative and chorus, ‘‘ And though he be offered,” 
and **Not only unto him,” concluding with ‘All ye 
angels, praise ye the Lord.” The service lasted exactly 
two hours. 








PERFECT LOVE. 


Were [ to love thee as I ought, 
Sweetheart, I should not give thee then 
Such love as human hearts are taught 
By Heaven to feel for fellow-men ; 
Such love as thou shouldst have, sweetheart, 
Is purer, higher love than this, 
Love, undescribed by human art, 
Unmatched by any earthly bliss. 


Were I to love thee as I ought, 
I'd take the fairness of fair things, 
And then I'd take the noblest thought 
That hero thinks or poet sings ; 
I’d take the sweetness of a kiss, 
The depth and width of skies above, 
And purity of ice—with this 
I'd mould the form of perfect love. 


Exeter College, Oxford. GoRDON CAMPBELL, 








Oxp Onristaas Day.—‘' A Country Rector” writes :—“ A farmer 
in my parish tells me that his team cannot go out because ‘the 
horses always rest on Old Christmas Day,’ which the tradition of 
his farm has invariably observed on the 5th of January. The 
‘old’ days are still associated to some extent with the ‘custom’ of 
the land, and are marked in the almanacs at intervals of twelve days 
from the ‘new’ ones. ‘Twelfth-day’ is thus popularly known as 
‘Old Christmas Day,’ being, in fact, during the present century 
the Christmas of Russia and the East. Before the omitted Leap- 
year of 1800 the interval was only eleven days; and in ‘ Poor Robin’ 
and ‘Old Moore’ for 1779 and 1780 I find the 5th of January 
marked as ‘ Old Christmas Day,’ and other ‘ old’ days correspond- 
ing. The survival of the last-century practice is curious, and may 
interest some of your readers.” 
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The Office of ‘‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 

Cramer, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


Che Mrehestra. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 


Payable in advance. 


7a. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s, 64., 
8d. a line after. 


*." P.O.Orpens tn FAvouR or J.SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hian Hotnory, W.C. 
Orrice ror Susscriprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srreet, Hich Horzorn, W.C. 
Acrnts ror tne Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Freer Sr., E.C. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*." We are compelled by pressure to postpone some notices of New Sheet 
Music. 





DEATHS. 


On the 20th Jan., at Forest Hill, J. G. Warrzic, 22 years a member of. the 
Private Band of their late Majesties George IV, and William IV., and 12 years 
Director of the Band of H.M, 2d Regt. of Life Guards, aged 84. 


On the 20th Jan., at 11, Sheffield-terrace, Kensington, in the 83rd year of her 
age, Evizaneta Hurcnins, widow of the late Witt1AM Horstzy, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon, and eldest daughter of the late Dr. Catucorr, 


Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


> 





*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1875. 





A NEW OPERA-HOUSE. 


The self-gratulation of the Parisians on their new 
Grand Opera House is likely to receive a check. The 
finest thing that Londoners have to boast of—the 
Thames Embankment—is to receive a similar building. 








—— 


At any rate, application has been made to the Board of 
Works for a site; and we believe that there are no 
difficulties in the way of its being granted. Since the 
abandonment of Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Hay. 
market, Opera has been but indifferently accommodated; 
for though the Covent Garden house has many 
recommendations, the access is inconvenient, and the 
locale is too far removed from aristocratic centres, 
These objections apply in a still greater degree to 
Drury Lane; and it says much for the energy of the 
respective managers that they have so successfully 
carried on their operatic campaign. If, however, 
some of the blue-blooded patrons of Italian opera have 
disliked to stray so far east, other dilettanti with 
quite as much money and fewer claims have more than 
supplied their places. The permanent subscriptions of 
the aristocracy have declined, but the “ trade” who 
take boxes and stalls for the season have quite filled 
the gap, and these often have either a difficulty in 
supplying their clientéle with the seats they require, or 
can only do so at a considerable premium. 

As a site, however, which will suit all opera 
patrons—in esse or in posse—none, we think, can 
compete with the Embankment. Room is there to be 
obtained for a detached theatre, with every facility of 
access and egress, quite away from a squalid or 
crowded neighbourhood, and in the best and most 
freely circulating atmosphere to be obtained in London. 
It will be almost in contiguity to the Houses of 
Parliament and to the Clubs, and expeditiously and 
easily reached from all parts of city, suburbs, and the 
country. And what noble saloons and promenades 
may be constructed on terraces, more or less sheltered, 
overlooking the Thames! As a site for such an 
edifice none can offer equal advantages. 

So far for the building. The danger is that the plan 
for its erection and support may be endangered through 
engrafting on it some project non-essential to the first 
desideratum. That a finer and more convenient opera 
house than at present exists in England may be erected 
on the Thames Embankment, which may be at the 
same time a good commercial speculation, and prove 
of great benefit to the lovers of art, and to the Art 
itself and those who live by it, we firmly believe ; and 
we believe equally that a scheme for establishing 4 
perpetual series of alternating Italian and English 
Operas, with the erection of a new Opera House as part 
of the undertaking, will as certainly fail. The public 
are not to be drilled into that which is best for them, 
even under the most enlightened supervision. We need 
not go far back for instances to confirm this. Of 
course an opera-house without operas and those who 
can perform them is useless: but the two undertakings 
should be kept separate. The edifice should at most be 
let for a term to those who are able and willing to 
find operatic entertainment for the public. If the 
entrepreneurs fail in making a peeuniary success, let 
them yield to more deserving or more fortunate ones: 
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hut do not let their carelessness or unthrift endanger 
the existence of what should be a national building. 
To provide this let the money be raised absolutely, as 
money embarked in adventure, without any quasi art- 
compensation : no property boxes, no renters’ rights ; if 
anysuch are created, before long they must either be 
extinguished or become worthless; but they may 
endure sufficiently for the purposes of obstruction, 
and such rights are always clung to with a per- 
tinacity in an inverse ratio to their actual value. 

That two gentlemen more fitted to carry out all the 
details of a first-rate opera than Sir Michael Costa 
and Mr. Mapleson are to be found, we do not for a 
moment imagine; nor could we suggest any one better 
qualified to engraft on this, their chief object, other 
allied entertainments of high character likely to attract 
and prove remunerative, so that the edifice might be 
in constant use all the year. But let them keep to 
their own metier, and avoid the heavy responsibility of 
raising and maintaining a building which in extent 
and cost may probably rival the Albert Hall. And in 
their own metier let them be very careful in trying to 
rival a fashionable rage for foreign music and singers, 
by adopting that generally unlucky protege, English 
Opera. Meanwhile our best wishes are for the erection 
of an Opera House overlooking the Thames. 








PROVINCIAL MUSIC. 


A notice of music in Birmingham during the past 
year, which will be found in another part of our columns, 
shows a gloomy picture—we will not say of the 
progress, but of the existence of the art in that town. 
The Birmingham Festival has long been so celebrated, 
that one would be inclined to think that a place which 
could inaugurate. and successfully sustain such an in- 
stitution, must be a vital musical centre, and that its 
inhabitants would be equally enlightened and liberal 
in the patronage of good music and good artists. How 
is it then that, as stated, out of above one hundred 
tntertamments given in Birmingham, not above ten 
have been pecuniarily successful? Where the harvest 
is, there will be found the reapers. With such a prospect 
little inducement is held to artistic help and coun- 
tenance from without, and the musical societies of the 
town seem content with semi-torpidity, for there can 
beno question that it is their want of energy which lies 
at the root of the general apathy and neglect which seem 
tohave fallen on the whole town. A town like Birming- 
ham, where there are taste, and leisure, and wealth, 
ought to depend more on itself: it should seck out and 
develop local talent, and encourage it by giving oppor- 
tunities of public display, and public appreciation. The 
best music fairly executed seems to have now very little 
attraction, without some great singer, who does not, 
ifter all, exhibit anything but hack pieces, and is most 
Successful when a familiar English Ballad is caricatured. 
Every small town in Germany has an orchestra and 





chorus, and voices capable of executing the solo 
parts of the grandest compositions. Birmingham has 
nothing of this—at least nothing that it cares for. A 
very little awakening, and a little energy under judicious 
guidance; would speedily remove the reproach. 








NOTES. 


Apropos of the ‘ vacation” in the Crystal Palace concerts, 
the Hour puts forth the following :— 

‘* Unfortunately, under the cover of classical music, a propa- 

gandism has long been carried on for the works of the modern 
German school, and a national English institution is con- 
stantly made the battle-field of foreign pretensions. If the , 
directors would only eliminate some of the German leaven 
from their councils, and translate aright the meaning of the 
word ‘classical,’ Saturday visitors to the Crystal Palace 
at Christmas and Easter need not be deprived of good musical 
entertainments.” 
We certainly agree with the writer that there is too much 
of the modern German element, but the visitors to the Palace 
want novelty, and do not want anything English. What then 
are the directors to do? It does not seem that ordinary 
concert-goers know much about what they hear in the way of 
orchestral music. Take Rubinstein’s Russian overture for 
example: a highly-trained and cultivated musician would not 
make much of it on his first hearing; but the ‘ discriminating 
audience” feel quite up to it, and enjoy it as much as the old 
woman did ‘ Mesopotamia’ in the sermon—and possibly for the 
same reason. But whether they can understand it or not, 
they want something foreign, and it is this that gives us a Signor 
Campobello or Benthami, and makes English girls who marry 
Englishmen take a foreign prefix, and sometimes get up in 
addition a little broken English. We think the Crystal 
Palace deserves great credit for getting what little English 
music into their program they do. 


A better illnstration of the attractiveness of Music for the 
Masses can hardly be found than in the interesting perform- 
ances given at the Bow and Bromley Institute. Here was 
given on January 14th, a really good performance of the 
‘* Messiah,” with a local chorus of one hundred and fifty voices, 
with good soloists, organist, pianist, and conductor. The ad- 
mission was one shilling. But we would rather point to the 
Saturday evening organ recitals, with songs introduced, to 
which entrance is obtained on payment of THREE PENCE. On 
the 16th January, when these recitals were resumed, Mr, 
W. H. Monk, of King’s College, was at the organ, and 
played—Motet, ‘‘ Insanze et vane cure,” Haydn; Selections 
from ‘‘Christmas Pieces,” Mendelssohn; Air with variations 
from First Symphony, Haydn; Allegro Vivace, ‘“ Jupiter,” 
Symphony, Mozart. Miss Marion Severn was the vocalist, 
and to her was allotted—Aria, ‘‘O rest in the Lord” (‘“ Elijah”) 
Mendelssohn; Song, ‘‘ The Summer Bloom has passed away,” 
C. Hayes; Song, “ The Minstrel Boy,” Moore. ‘The greatest 
credit is due to the managers of the Institute, both for starting 
these evenings, and for the manner in which they are carried 
out. 

We learn with great pleasure that the violin on which Ernst 
used to play is likely still to be heard. A Glasgow paper states 
that this magnificent instrument, a “ Stradivarius” of the great 
period and in perfect preservation, has been purchased by the 
eminent violinist Madame Norman Neruda, from Mr. David 
Laurie, Glasgow, for the sum of £500. So many of the finest 
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violins have been removed from the active world of music, and | 
are now locked up in museums or the collections of moneyed 
dilettanti, that it is no small gratification to know that such an 
instrument as the above is in the hands of a professional virtuoso, 
who will not only admire and value, but will use it, and so let 
others appreciate andadmire. We heartily congratulate Mdme. 
Norman Neruda on her acquisition. 


A German notice of Mr. Irving’s ‘ Tlamlet,” which has 
recently appeared in the Kélnische Zeitung, is exceedingly 
amusing, chiefly from the self-complacency of the writer. 
His views of the theatrical world in London are not dis- 
tinguished by exact correctness, and we have no space to 
extract them; but one of his dicta will be generally accepted : 
‘‘In London a piece is considered attractive when it fills a 
theatre for two hundred or three hundred nights.” <A few 
sentences regarding Mr. Irving himself may however be 
interesting. After alluding to the excitement of the public, 
and Mr. Irving’s success, the writer continues :— 

‘ After all, what is Mr. Irving’s conception of Hamlet ? 
If this question were put, it would be difficult to answer it to 
the satisfaction of German Shakespearophilists. Mr. Irving is 
not learned in Shakespearean knowledge, nor is he half so 
thoroughly fitted with a heavy esthetic panoply as is commonly 
the case with our leading actors. With the various interpreta- 
tions of ‘Hamlet’ he is only superficially acquainted, and if 
he inclines to Goethe's this is not the result of a comparing 
conscious reflection, but the effect of his instinct—as it were, 
an ‘artistic inspiration. According to Goethe, Hamlet falls 
in consequence of the conflict between his own irresolution and 
the task which is imposed upon him; a great deed is 
demanded of a soul that is unequal to it; an oak is in a 
porcelain vase. ‘This view is Irving's. That 

[amlet could be really mad, as German critics have made 
out, has never occurred to Mr. Irving. He adheres to the 
Prince’s own words ; puts on a mere mask of insanity, but lets 
this fall as soon as he is alone or has no further need for 
simulation.” 

The writer has no sympathy with or respect for the accu- 
mulated study of great actors handed down by tradition. On 
the contrary he says :— 


“ The chief excellence lies in a healthy reaction against the 
stilted manner of tradition. ‘lhe English actor always errs 
through exaggeration; his joy is extravagant, his drollery 
borders on farcical, his grief tends to whining, and his pathos 
passes the bounds of human nature. In all respects Mr. 
Irving successfully frees himself from the trammels of tradition. 
Ile greets Horatio with the heartiness of an old fellow 
student, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern like friends long 
missed ; he claps the player good-humouredly on the shoulder, 
and in the tone of ordinary conversation instructs him in the 
rules of his art. ‘The well-known soliloquy, ‘To be or not to 
be,’ is not painfully drawn out of his chest, nor does he, when 
he delivers it, stalk gloomily to the footlights, with arms 
crossed and a furrowed brow; but he remains seated at the 
back of the stage, his head meditatively resting on his hand, 
and his eye stiff and motionless. ‘The entrance of Ophelia 
first brings light to his eye, motion to his frame, but to drive 
away bitter reflection the hand still seeks the forehead. The 
culminating point of the whole performance is the scene 
with Ophelia that follows. Whoever has heard the raging 
madmen, how they bawl to the girl, ‘Go toa nunnery!’ or 
the cynics who throw bitter scorn into the order, will not 
easily forget Mr. Irving’s tones of love blended with infinite 
sorrow. Among the innovations with which he modifies the 
traditional business are two which we recommend to the 
attention of the Continent. These are in the third and last 
acts. When the mock play has produced its effect and the 
King has betrayed himself as the murderer, Hamlet, with 
a wild shriek, throws himself upon the throne which his uncle 
has just quitted, and there falls senseless, crushed by the force 





of his emotion. And in the last act he seizes the King by 


———<$—$— 
the throat, thrusts the sword into his breast, and with the hast 
remnant of his strength flings the lifeless body among the 
terrified courtiers. The ground shakes with the heavy fall, 
but at the same time Hamlet falls likewise. : f 
the omission of the two pictures in the scene between 
Hamlet and his mother I scarcely approve, as it needlog) 
weakens the appeal to the senses of the audience. Let mp 
give a word of praise to the fencing-scene. Whom might it 
not move to laughter—to whom might not the change of 
swords seem impossible? Mr. Irving (‘ Hamlet *) and My 
Leathes (‘Laertes ’) get rid of the appearance of impossibility. 
their movements are exceedingly easy and graceful, and | 
should not wonder if Young England, witnessing the per- 
formance, called for the name of the fencing-master.” 


It has been rumoured that the Haymarket Opera House wag 
to be occupied by Mr. Mapleson next season instead of Drury 
Lane. Mr. Mapleson has no intention, we believe, to migrate, 
and the Drury Lane management would hardly let him go if 
they could help it. Another rumour of Sir M. Costa’s leaving 
Mr. Mapleson’s company, is equally without foundation. 


The French are most enraptured with the singing of Mr. 
Patey, who recently took the contralto part in a Parisian ren- 
dering of Handel's “‘ Messiah.” _ The panegyric is well deserved, 
and the lady besides is worthy of more consideration than that 
her age should be put forth in the Menestrel, and an atrocious 
pun attempted at her expense. It is a matter of little car 
now to Mrs. Patey that she is ‘‘ aujourd'hui agé de trente-deux 
ans,” but fifty years hence, when she takes the same rdle in 
the Paris ‘‘ Messie,” she will not care to be reminded that half 
a century back she was “ aujourd’hui Agé,” &c. &c. The hor- 
rible attempt at playing on Patey and pite (!!!) has only to 
be seen to be execrated. If a surgical instrument is necessary 
to make some folks take in such a joke, the guillotine is fit 
recompense for any one who could perpetrate it. 








THE DRAMA. 


There has not been much in the way of novelty at 
the theatres generally, the Christmas entertainments 
having mostly continued throughout January. 

At the Adelphi Mr. Chatterton has revived one of 
the old Adelphi dramas, Mr. Buckstone’s ‘“ Dream at 
Sea.” When first performed Mr. Vining was the 
romantic young fisherman; O. Smith, the wrecker 
who causes all the mischief; Wilkinson, the lugubrious 
overseer and tax-collector; Mr. Buckstore himself, the 
village muffin man; Miss Daly, the heroine; and Mrs. 
Nisbett, the waiting-maid. The piece included a tableau 
illustrating Wilkie’s picture of ‘ Reading the Gazette.” 
The “ Dream at Sea” is sensational and wildly im- 
probable. The chief incident was suggested by a story 
written by the author of “ Tales of the Munster Fes- 
tivals,” and the chief scene by a legend current m 
Wicklow as to a tomb in a burying ground there. 
girl is murdered, or rather left for dead, on the eve of 
marriage with a man whom she only respects. A more 
favoured lover, suspected of the crime, is hunted from 
place to place. He breaks open her grave to see her 
once more, finds that after all she is not dead, and 
when arrested brings her forward to attest his inno 
cence. In the drama, however, the scene is placed on 
the coast of Cornwall. The acting is good. Mr. James 
‘Fernandez is the hero, Launce Lynwood, while Mr. 
M'Intyre, as Black Ralph, imparts some relief to 4 
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gloomy character by giving prominence to passages 
showing that the wrecker’s crimes are committed less 
for greed than to get food for his wife and children. 
inne Trevanion is gracefully impersonated by Miss 
Edith Stuart. The comic element is supplied by the 
follies of Alley Croaker, who is perpetually declaring 
that everything and everybody is going to ruin, and by 
the loves of Tommy Tinkle, the village muffin man, and 
Biddy Nutts, a waiting maid. These characters are 
well ‘played by Messrs. Glover and Fawn and Miss 
Hudspeth. Wee. 4s le 

At the Charing Cross Theatre Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
« New Magdalen” has been revived. The favour with 
which this piece is received must be ascribed to the 
artistic way in which Mr. Collins has treated his 
materials. The dialogue is terse and expressive, the 
progress of the story is well conducted, and the charac- 
ters are well brought together; and no one can help 
but admire the author’s workmanship. Miss Ada 
Cavendish plays Merey Merrick to perfection, Miss Kate 
Merrick does the best she can with the unthankful part 
of Grace Roseberry, Mr. Leonard Boyne is the Horace, 
and Mr. Markby the Rev. Julian Gray. 

The production of Mr. Byron’s comedy in three acts, 
“Qur Boys,” at the Vaudeville Theatre, is the most 
important theatrical event of the month. One of 
the most prolific authors of our time, the majority 
of Mr. Byron’s pieces bear evidence of care and judg- 
ment. ‘The plots well maintain the interest of the 
audience ; the personages are characteristic, and the 
dialogue is bright and diverting. Mr. Byron makes it 
his point to show that intrinsic worth can hold its own 
against high birth, and that extremes in the rearing of 
children should be avoided, that high-handed pro- 
ceedings bring trouble, that mere suspicion should not 
be hastily acted upon, and that superficial education 
and foreign travel are less important than knowledge 
of the world. The “boys,” who give the piece its 
title, are Talbot Champneys and Charles Middlewick, 
who have travelled together abroad. Their fathers are 
Sir Geoffry Champneys, a baronet, proud of his blue 
blood, and Perkyn Middlewick, an uncultivated butter- 
man, who has acquired a large fortune by his trade. 
Both Sir Geoffry and Perkyn have given a liberal 
education to their boys; but Sir Geoffry is strict, while 
Perkyn is the most indulgent of*fathers. Nevertheless, 
when a demand is made upon their obedience, both are 
alike rebellious. Talbot declines to marry the lady 
selected for him by his father, and prefers Miss Mary 
Melrose, whose wealth consists simply in feminine 
graces, to her cousin, Miss Violet Melrose, who, in 
addition possesses considerable property. Charles 
Middlewick, who has secured the affections of Miss 
Violet, refuses to withdraw his claim to her hand at 
the dictation of his father, who is angry because the 
young lady laughed at his early life as a butterman. 
The sons are turned out of doors and told to carn their 
living. They are reduced to poverty, dwelling in the 
attic of a London lodging-house, and working for a 
publisher, who is not more liberal than usual. The 
fathers, prompted alike by curiosity and affection, 
furtively visit the garret inhabited by their ‘“ boys.” 
Reconciliation is deferred, owing to the discovery of a 
bonnet in the chamber of the young men; but it is 
soon explained that the bonnet belongs to Talbot 
Champneys’ aunt, Miss Champneys, an elderly lady, 
whose mission it is to bring about the dénouement 





happily, on which the curtain descends. The principal 
character, that of Mr. Middlewick, is taken by Mr. 
David James, who depicts with great energy and pathos 
the alternations of affection and resentment. The 
dignity and self-possession of Sir Geoffry, relieved by 
touches of genuine feeling, are well realised by Mr. 
Farren, while Mr. Thorne, as Talbot Champneys, and 
Mr. Charles Warner, as Charles Middlewick, are more 
than satisfactory. The Violet of Miss Kate Bishop and 
the Mary of Miss Amy Roselle are graceful and piquant; 
and Miss Larkin, as Miss Champneys, and Miss Richards, 
as the lodging-house drudge, Belinda, did all that could 
be done for their respective parts. The audience were . 
most enthusiastic on its first bringing out, and their 
verdict has been more than endorsed on every successive 
performance. No doubt the piece will have a run. 
Exception has been taken to the word ‘“ comedy,” 
inasmuch as some of the situations, &c., trespass on the 
domains of farce; but this savours of hypercriticism; 
and the slight defect if it be one is atoned for by mani- 
fold excellencies. Practically the line of demarca- 
tion 1s so exceedingly fine, that it is more commonly 
disregarded than not. 

The “ Lady of Lyons” has been revived at the Opera 
Comique with great success, the chief characters being 
played by Mr. and Mrs Kendal and Mr. Ryder. 








MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Among English provincial towns Birmingham holds 
musically an eminent position. But music does not 
appear to flourish there, and nearly all musical enter- 
tainments for the past year have resulted in pecuniary 
loss. The Birmingham Morning News, carefully reviews 
the past year’s doings; and its chronicle is very 
interesting. The following statement is abridged from 
the notice in that paper :— 

The friends of music have little reasen to be satisfied 
with what has been done in Birmingham during 1874. 
Some of our most valuable institutions have come to 
an end, and others have barely escaped annihilation. 
At the Festival Choral Society the hopes of the com- 
mittee have not been realized. In the Spring their 
concerts included Sullivan's ‘‘ Light of the World” 
shamefully mangled by cuts, and by being imperfectly 
performed, and Gounod’s “‘ Mass in G;” Randegger’s 
‘‘ Fridolin”’ obtained good and effective interpretation. 
On Easter Tuesday the Society gave “ The Messiah,” 
with an able staff of principals. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
ill, and Mr. Vernon Rigby undertook the solos. This 
concert resulted in considerable pecuniary loss. In 
October a new series of concerts was commenced, with 
selections from the sacred works of Mendelssohn. The 
performance of each item was excellent; but the 
attendance was thin. In December Handel's “ Acis 
and Galatea,’ and Macfarren’s cantata ‘‘ May Day” 
were well produced ; and on the 28th of December the 
society gave their annual Christmas ‘“ Messiah"’ per- 
formance with unqualified success, both artistically 
and commercially. This society is not now meeting 
with remunerative encouragement ; but the cause is 
to be found in the past management of the society's 
affairs. The giving concerts with travelling operatic 
companies alienated their supporters, who found little 
pleasure in listening to an Italian aria, or in the 
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chattering and gesticulation of a bujo scena, altogether 
meaningless out of the theatre. 

The Amateur Harmonic Association have given two 
concerts in the Town Hall. At the first, Macfarren’s 
oratorio, ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,” was capitally per- 
formed; at the second, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's 
cantata, ‘‘ The Woman of Samaria,” was given, and the 
F minor pianoforte concerto of Sir W. 5. Bennett was 
played by Mr. Walter Macfarren. 

The Philharmonic Union has been making good 
artistic progress, but has not increased the balance at 
the banker's. A lecture on Mendelssohn was deliyered 
by Mr. George Dawson, when the members of the 
Union sang the music. The success of this meeting 
induced another ‘‘ Mendelssohn night,’ which was 
also successful. In October the Philharmonic Union 
performed Handel's * Judas Maccabeus,”’ with excellent 
principal vocalists, and the band of Mr. de Jong. The 
engagement of the foreign instrumentalists gave offence 
to our local professional players, who made a curious 
kind of protest against the proceedings, but no harm 
came of it. On the 26th of November the Philharmonic 
Union sang with the Carlotta Patti party, and showed 
themselves careful exponents of English vocal part 
music. On the 26th of December Handel's “ Messiah” 
was performed in a manner creditable, but with a 
small money loss. 

In the early part of the year Messrs. Harrison and 
Harrison completed their series of Popular Subscrip- 
tion Concerts; at the fourth of the series Mr. 
Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company appearing; at the 
fifth Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Herr Joachim, Signor 
Piatti, and an English ballad party: at the sixth, 
Madame Norman-Néruda, Mr. Charles Hallé, and a 
numerous staff of vocalists, including Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Santley. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was also advertised to appear at this concert, 
but he did not. Early in the autumn Messrs. 
Harrison commenced a new series of four concerts, 
at the first of which Madame Adelina Patti appeared. 
This was the most paying meeting of the year. At 
high prices the hall was literally crammed, and the 
enthusiasm was immense. At the second concert Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s band was engaged, also Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Santley. Messrs. 
Harrison also gave, in November, a concert specially 
designed to bring before a Birmingham audience 
Madame Carlotta Patti. Misunderstandings, however, 
prevented that lady presenting herself, and the meeting 
may be recorded as the most unsuccessful one of the 
season. 

We sincerely regret that Mr. John Beresford has 
given up his concerts of chamber music. During 
three seasons he provided artistic feasts of the highest 
excellence; giving the finest works, and engaging the 
best artists. But it appears that there is no adequate 
audience for the best music in Birmingham. Messrs. 
Harrison tried in vain to induce our townspeople to 
attend and listen to the playing of the works of Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, and Mozart, by Madame Norman- 
Néruda, Mr. Charles Halle, and other able executants. 
Mr. Beresford has made an experiment in the same 
line, but failed. At three concerts given by him, 
grand works by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Mozart, Schubert, Bennett, Rubinstein, Tartini, 
Brahms, Goltermann, and Raff, were produced before 
shamefully meagre audiences. The consequence is 





——. 
that now there is no regular opportunity afforded ug of 
hearing instrumental solo and concerted music, 

Mr. W. C. Stockeley has made improvements in the 
band playing in Birmingham truly surprising. In the 
early part of the year he gave the second and third 
concerts of his first series, and in October commenced 
his second series. The most important works per- 
formed have been Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter” symphony, 
Haydn’s first symphony, .Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony, the Andante from Schubert’s B minoy 
symphony, the overtures to ‘“‘ Ruy Blas,” ‘ Oberon,” 
“¢ William Tell,” ‘* Masaniello,” ‘* Preciosa,” and “ Stra. 
della,” the ballet music from Schubert's ‘* Rosamunde,” 
Weber’s ‘Invitation to the Waltz,” for orchestra } 
Berlioz, Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto, and Weber's 
second pianoforte concerto. 

In September, Mr. D. F. Davis commenced a series 
of cheap orchestral and vocal concerts, but after six 
performances the matter was given up. Should he 
recommence his concerts, we hope he will give us 
a goodly allowance of overtures and other orchestral 
pieces, and a small quantity of ballad stuff. 

The Edgbaston Amateur Musical Union has given 
two concerts, at the first of which the most important 
item was a symphony in D minor, by Ferdinand Ries, 
At the second concert Haydn’s Symphony in E flat 
was played. This society is making good progress, 
and the style of performance improves. 

Amongst meetings of minor importance may be 
mentioned two concerts at which the chief performers 
were the members of the band of the Coldstream 
Guards, under the conductorship of Mr. F. Godfrey; a 
concert in aid of an Institution for the Aged and 
Infirm, very thinly attended ; an amateur concert at 
the Exchange Room, for the benefit of the sick and 
wounded in Spain, numerously attended ; four appear. 
ances of the Jubilee Singers from America; four 
appearances of the Musical Mountaineers of the 
Appenines and the eight Russian Lady Vocalists; and 
two concerts by the young pianist, Miss Heilbron. _ 

In the summer Mr. Charles Durand’s English 
Opera Company appeared for twelve nights at the 
Theatre Royal, performing ‘“ Maritana,” ‘ Lucia,” 
“« Trovatore,” “ Sonnambula,” “ Fra Diavolo,” ‘ Lurline,” 
‘“* Faust,” ‘* Rose of Castile,” ‘* Don Giovanni,” and 
“ Bohemian Girl.” Other performances at the Theatre 
Royal have been ‘* Madame Angot,” by Mrs. Liston’s 
company; Sullivan’s “ La Contrabandista,” and “ Bor 
and Cox,” by Mr. Fred. Sullivan’s company; and 
Clay’s “ Caterina,” with Miss Kate Santley and Mr. J. 
D. Stoyle. At the Prince of Wales Theatre Miss Emily 
Soldene and her associates have appeared in ‘ Madame 
Angot,” and Mr. F. Fairlie’s company in ‘“ Vert-Vert. 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed were at the Masonic 
Hall for twelve nights. ‘ 

Birmingham has been favoured during 1874 with 
excellent lectures: Mr. George Dawson gave one on 
Mendelssohn; Mr. Dannreuther, two lectures oD 
“Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future ;” and 
Mr. E. Pauer, on ‘“‘ Haydn and Mozart,” and six lesson 
lectures on the “ Art of Pianoforte Playing.” , 

We have referred to nearly one hundred musical 
entertainments. With the exception cf the opera-bouft 
performances not above ten have been commercially 
successful. We would earnestly urge all who are 


interested in art, to try to bring about a better state of 


things. 
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THE AUTOMATON CARD PLAYER. 


The new automaton invented by Mr. John Nevil 
askelyne and Mr. John Algernon Clarke, which 
appears twice daily in Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke's 
entertainment at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, is not 
a deception like Baron Kempeler’s renowned chess 
player. That, though it astonished all Europe late in 
the last and early in the present century, was but in 
art mechanical; and the chess-playing was really 
performed by @ man inside—a Polish patriot named 
Worousky, who, having lost both his legs in battle, was 
able to conceal himself in very small spaces within the 
foure and the box table at which the figure was seated. 
Neither is the new automaton of the same class with 
Vauconson’s flute-player, which was exhibited and 
explained to the French Academy of Sciences, in 1788. 
That superb piece of mechanism imitated the move- 
ments of the body, the fingers, the lips, the tongue, and 
the management of the breath of an expert performer on 
the flute. Sir David Brewster has recorded the fact 
that “for many years it continued to delight and 
astonish the philosophers and musicians of Europe ;” 
but, like a barrel organ, the machine executed only 
those particular airs which it was arranged to play. 
The marvel of the new invention of Mr. Maskelyne and 
Mr. Clarke consists in these distinctive features—the 
figure has no living being within it; it is perfectly 
isolated from any connexion—mechanical, electrical, 
magnetical, or otherwise conceivable—with any 
operator at a distance; and yet, nevertheless, it 
plays the game of whist with no little skill, performs 
arithmetical calculations, obeys by its movements the 
directions of any person in the audience, and accom- 
lishes a number of very surprising feats with cards 
chosen and names written by the andlence. ‘ Psycho,” 
as the automaton has been named, is a figure in Oriental 
costume, sitting cross-legged upon a small box, or 
pedestal, and besides being too small to contain even a 
dwarf or mutilated man, is inspected through openings 
in the box and in the body of the figure. Mr. 
Maskelyne, moreover, allows any person from the 
audience to ascertain for himself that no spaces what- 
ever are hidden by mirrors or any other contrivances. 
“Psycho” is just what he appears to be—a piece of 
mechanism, with the wheels, weights, strings, and 
levers visible, without trick or concealment. He is 
first seen upon a table; but to isolate him from exter- 
nal control, he is then placed upon a stand of thin 
transparent glass—this consisting of one single piece— 
thoroughly examined by the audience before being set, 
clear away from the back or side scenes, and, in fact, 
inthe centre of the stage. There is no attachment 
of any kind, the automaton resting loosely on the 
glass support, and in any position; and persons from 
the audience are allowed to watch as closely as possible 
round the figure while it is at work, and to re-ex- 
amine the interior when they please. Under these 
searching guarantees that ‘‘Psycho”’ is perfectly self- 
acting, what is he seen to do? If any person gives 
him a sum to caleulate in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, or division, he shows the answer, one figure 
at a time, by opening a little door and sliding the figure 
in front of the aperture with a movement of his left 
hand. There is no pre-arrangement or collusion in 
this: for he proceeds to exhibit any numbers which 





any three gentlemen who may like to take a hand with 
him. ‘The three players seat themselves at a side table 
and cut to decide which shall be ‘‘ Psycho’s ” partner ; 
and, after dealing, the thirteen cards for the automaton 
are placed on a quadrant holder under the radial sweep 
of the figure’s right hand, the cards standing upright, 
so that he can seize any one with his thumb and finger. 
** Psycho” turns his head and looks up or down, ap- 
parently studying the hand of cards on his quadrant, 
and when his turn comes to play he finds the best card 
available to him, raises it, holds it up in full view of 
the spectators (so that there is no trickery of substitu- 
tion), and then puts it down in front of the quadrant. 
He will hold up any card again and again as often as 
desired by any person in the audience, and shakes 
hands with his partner at the conclusion of the game. 
He plays a good game; and, unless matched against 
very scientific players, commonly wins when he happens 
to get fair average hands dealt to him and his partner. 
Then follows a series of further illustrations of 
** Psycho’s”” mysterious power of intelligence. You 
help yourself to a card out of a pack, and he tells the 
suit and rank and number of spots by means of strokes 
on a bell. You privately mark any card in a pack 
which you shuffle and hold in your own hands; and 
upon the pack being placed in front of the automaton, 
he instantly finds the identical card, and holds it up, 
withont possibility of substitution or deception. Again, 
you shuffle the pack, Mr. Maskelyne holds it behind 
him in full view of everybody, and ‘‘ Psycho” tells the 
names of all the cards in succession, though the con- 
juror himself has not even seen the backs of them. 
Finally Mr. Maskelyne informs the audience that the 
automaton is constructed to perform a number of other 
marvels of mechanism (not yet finished) by the aid of 
‘secret intelligent force.” How long this “‘ dynamic 
mystery’ may remain unsolved, in an age when the 
usual resources of conjurors are very well understood 
by many people outside the profession, it would be 
unsafe to predict; but for complete novelty of the 
effects produced this new automaton outdoes everything 
which has appeared since the subtle inventions of 
Robert Houdin. 








ITALY. 


Mitan, Jan, 27, 1875. 

The season of carnival at the Teatro alla Scala 
opened on the 26th January with Gounod’s ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” The singers in this opera were Signora 
Mariani-Masi, Sig. Bolis, Sig. Strozzi, Sig. Pantaleoni, 
and Sig. Marchetti. The execution on the whole was 
good, especially on the part of Signora Mariani, who, 
on this her second appearance at Milan, has renewed 
and strengthened the favourable impression she made 
two years ago, when she sang ‘ Der I’reischiitz.” Her 
voice has much improved in strength and volume, and 
her always charming figure is more developed. Sig. 
Bolis has not a part in which one could expect him to 
do much, but he, nevertheless, comes out well, and 
shows himself an earnest and painstaking artist, and 
the possessor of one of the finest tenor voices of the 
day. Sig. Strozzi, Mercutio, in the song of Queen 
Mab sings artistically, and is applauded; but Sig. 
Pantaleoni, the other baritone, is quite out of place. 
Sig. Marchetti, Friar Lawrence, is in the same condi- 


auybody may call for. He plays a game at whist with | tion as Sig. Pantaleoni. The orchestra and chorus are 
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excellent, and the opera is put on the stage with great 
elegance and good taste. The opera however does not 
please, as it did not please on its first production six 
years ago. 

The second opera of the season was “Il Profeta,” 
which suffers from an inefficient cast. With Bulterini 
in the part of Giovanni di Leyden it was morally im- 
possible that ‘Il Profeta’’ should have pleased in a 
theatre like that of La Scala. Signora Edelsberg does 
her best in the part of Mede, and were she not suffering 


from indisposition might haye had a complete success. 


As it was she showed herself a capable artist. Signora 
Valleria, in the part of Berta, distinguished herself, 
showing to great advantage her clear and silvery voice 
and excellent vocalisation, and the basso Maini main- 
tained the name of a good artist as Zuccaria. The 
mise-en-scéne is by no means good, but chorus and 
orchestra are excellent. 

The ballet Giulio Cesare made a decided fiasco, and 
another is now in preparation, Petro Micea. 

The principal novelty of the season, Gustavo 
Wasa,” a new opera by Marchetti, the successful 
author of ‘ Ruy Blas,” is in preparation, and will 
shortly appear. Signora Mariani-Masi, Signori Bolis, 
Pantaleoni, Majni, and Marchetti will be its ex- 
ponents. The other theatres are doing good busi- 
ness, especially the Carcano. 








IRELAND. 
Dustin, Jan. 27, 1875. 

Mr. Mapleson gave two concerts here in January— 
the first on the 11th, in connection with the Philhar- 
monic Society, and the second on the 16th, on his own 
account. The vocalists were Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, 
Malle. Risarelli, Sigg. Perkins, Catalani, and Paladini, 
with Mons. Colyn, solo violin, and Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
solo pianoforte and accompanist. There was a dis- 
appointment on account of Malle. Titiens being unable 
to come over as arranged; but she had not sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of the accident at Brighton. 

Mdme. Campobello-Sinico gives two concerts at the 
Exhibition Palace on the 1st and 6th instant. She 
will be heartily welcomed in Dublin, where she is such 
a favourite, being one of the few great artists who 
combine dramatic powers of a high order and wonderful 
charm in the concert room. She succeeds admirably 
in an English ballad, for her ‘‘ Home, sweet home” 
and ‘* Robin Adair” have drawn tears from her audi- 
ence. The other members of her concert party are 
Mdme. Stella Bonheur, Sigg. Urio, Campobello, Tito 
Mattei (pianist), and Campana (conductor). 

The Theatre Royal continues the pantomime of the 
“Yellow Dwarf,” which has been very successful, 
principally owing to Mr. Royce’s exertions and. Miss 
Sudlow’s attractions, combined with the excellent 
music provided by Mr. Levey. 

At the Gaiety, Boucicault’s drama, “ Led Astray,” 
has replaced the Christmas pieces. Characters by 
Miss Helen Barry, Miss M. A. Batson, Miss Crawford, 
Miss Rose Morton, Miss Katie Hastings, Mr. David 
Fisher, Mr. Percy, Mr. Maskell, &c. 

The pantomime at the Queen's Theatre of Varieties 
still draws crowded houses, and is deservedly popular, 
Mr. John Dallas and the McCarthy family being the 
principal attractions. 





—. 

Mr. Stanley Dust has retired from partnership with 
Mr. West. His managerial talents were rather crippled 
in music-hall business, and would be more useful with 
an operatic or dramatic company. 

“* Turko the Terrible,” so popular at the Gaiety herp 
last year, has had a successful run up to the 23rd of 
January at the Munster Hall, Cork. 

The most successful musical society of Dublin, «T), 
Glee and Madrigal,” announced their first concert for 
the season on the 28th January. 


BELFAsT, January 23p], 


The Belfast Choral Association, of which Mr. Walter 
Newport is the conductor, gave its inaugural concer} 
in the Ulster Hall on Dec. 80th. The first part of the 
program consisted of selections from “ Acis gyi 
Galatea,” and the second part of miscellaneous items, 
There was a chorus of about a hundred, and the solos 
were rendered by three amateurs, viz., Mr. Joly 
Rowan, Mr. Louis Mantell, and Mr. J. A. Henderson, 
J.P. Mr. Fred. C. Smythe presided most efficiently 
at the Mulholland organ. The second concert of the 
Association will be given on Feb. 5th, when the 
Campobello-Sinico party are to appear. It may be 
added that the proceeds of the opening concert went 
to the aid of the funds for the workshops of the 
Industrious Blind, lately established in this town. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Society took 
place in the same hall on the 15th inst., before an 
overflowing audience. The artists were Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini, who appeared as a most satisfactory 
substitute for Mdlle. Titiens, whose absence, however, 
was greatly regretted, Mdlle. Risarelli, Signor Pala- 
dini, Signor Catalani, and Signor Perkins, together 
with M. Colyn (violinist), and Mr. F. H. Cowen 
(pianist). Unfortunately Signor Paladini and Signor 
Perkins were suffering from severe hoarseness, which 
interfered greatly with the performances of both gentle- 
men. The Belfast public having been favoured witha 
number of selections from Balfe’s posthumous opera, 
** Jl Talismano,” which work has not as yet been per 
formed in a complete form in Belfast, a miscellaneous 
program was gone through. The entertainment alto- 
gether passed off most successfully, under the direction 
of Herr Stichl, the clever and versatile conductor of 
the Society. At present the Philharmonic have “Juda 
Maccabeus”’ in rehearsal. , 

On the same evening, 15th inst., Mr. Barry Sullivan 
took his benefit at the Theatre Royal, which never 
before was crowded to anything like the same extent. 
Long before the hour for the commencement of the 
performances the doors had to be closed, and immense 
numbers were thus obliged to turn away, unable to 
gain admission. After the performance of * Richelieu 
the curtain again rose, and Mr. Sullivan appeared o 
the stage accompanied by a number of the leading 
inhabitants of Belfast. Mr. James Alexander Hender- 
son, J.P. (ex Mayor), then read and presented to him 
a most complimentary address, which was accompanied 
by a beautiful and costly silver tea and coffee service. 
Each article bore the following inscription: “ Pre- 
sented to Barry Sullivan, by the people of Belfast, as 
a token of regard, and in appreciation of his unrivalled 
genius. January, 1875.” Mr. Sullivan having te 
plied, the curtain fell amid enthusiastic applause, 
which was kept up without intermission until, m 


company with Mr. Henderson and Mr, J. H. Warden 
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the lessee and manager of the theatre), he re-appeared 
and bowed his acknowledgments. On the following 
evening Mr. Sullivan concluded his engagement, and 
on Monday evening left by the Royal Mail steamer for 
Glasgow. A large crowd assembled at the quay and 
heartily cheered the eminent tragedian as he took his 
departure. s i ; 

This week Mr. Barry Aylmer, the Irish comedian, 
has been playing in the Theatre Royal ; and on next 
Monday evening, the 25th inst., Miss Wallis, who 
invariably draws immense houses here, opens for 
twelve nights. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


To rue Epitor oF THE OrcHEsTRA. 

Sirn,—I see that the public concerts of the Royal 
Academy are to take place in St. James’s Hall, in 
consequenee of the great increase in the number of 
students. Would it not be possible to organise, say 
four annual performances on a larger scale, where the 
executants should be chiefly not exclusively connected 
with the Academy, relying on their prestige and the 
efforts of their friends, and dispensing with the 
cumbrous and expensive machinery of advertisements, 
agencies, &c. To begin with, some great and popular 
work should be chosen for the piece de resistance, and 
students’ works should be introduced very sparingly. 
Afamous chorus and band, I am sure, would attend. 


Anyhow, the experiment would be worth trying, and it 

would do something to remove the hole-and-corner 

character of small students’ concerts.—Yours, &c., 
A.B. R. 








ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 


To rue Eprror or rae Oronestna. 

Sin,—The projectors and directors of these concerts 
—acting doubtless in the interest of high art—at- 
tempted to draw all the concert-goers in the kingdom 
to their nightly performances. Of,course these folks 
did not go, and the six-nights-a-week-of musical 
Pleasure and profit are at an end. And now a modest 
brace of performances with the same personnel, only 
“enlarged, revised, and improved,” are the week’s al. 
lowance for musical pilgrims to Knightsbridge, and 
yet there are contemporary and coincident concerts, 
which at any rate seem to flourish. Neither the 
Sacred Harmonie Society (which, as you may perhaps 
be aware, holds its meetings at Exeter Hall), nor the 
“harmonic meeting” at the ‘“ Jolly Life-Guardsman” 
(you may not know that this is the neighbouring or, 
indeed, next concert-room to the Royal Albert, and 
like it under Royal patronage) has succumbed to the 
Pressure from without. _It is annoying that the world 
Won't be at the Royal Albert, but trust the concerts 
there may not ecase altogether. Live and let live, is 
hy motto, and I trust that the ‘‘ Jolly Life Guards- 
man” may long flourish with the Royal Albert west- 


ward, with at least a concert a year, and Exeter Hall 
eastward, going on in its old way. 

If one of the Yankee engineers who move hotels and 
railway stations bodily, could only get General Fowke’s 
building on wheels, what an opportunity it would give 
of holding Musical Festivals outside Cathedrals, by 
sending it round the country with its staff of directors, 
conductors, band, and chorus, &c., &c., &e.! Verb. 
sap.—Yours, &e., TRIANGLE. 

P.S.—Would it not have been better for the Albert 
Hall folks to have begun with one concert a year, and. 
worked up gradually to one every night, instead of 
reversing the process ? 

[Our correspondent is captious: those who have had 
to pay, express’ themselves satisfied, if not gratified, 
with the result of their experiment. We do not think 
the attempt at nightly concerts will be repeated, for 
some time at least. And it will be something marvel- 
lous if the hall can be filled more than twice a week. 
The locality is against it.—Ep.] 
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GLEE PARTIES. 





The following sketch appears in a recent number of 
the ‘‘ Globe.” It is prefaced by some piquant remarks 
on the raison d’étre of Glee Parties, and the difficulty 
of enlisting masculine countenance, which our space 
constrains us to omit. 


Amongst the winter amusements of London the 
holding of glee parties has advanced almost to the 
dignity of a custom. This is the constitution of a glee 
party :—Certain houses are selected—say six—whose 
owners are disposed to be hospitable: a night is fixed— 
say Tuesday—on which the meetings shall take place 
in each successive week; then a conductor has to be 
chosen, ‘*‘ and the thing started.” That first Tuesday 
is anticipated with great curiosity, and ultimately 
arrives. Preliminary regulations have been settled 
and come to be known and talked of in the neighbour- 
hood; they relate entirely to two subjects, and are 
understood to be arbitrary and unalterable. The first 
of these subjects is dress, the second of these subjects 
is refreshment. As the meetings will take place every 
Tuesday night throughout the winter, the dress is to 
be simple and the refreshments light. This rather 
deterrent information is the only thing ascertained ; 
expectation is at its highest, and grows rapidly by 
what it feeds on. Ladies who can sing have received 
invitations, and gentlemen with voices have been simi- 
larly honoured. A rather prominent young lady, with 
a little whistling contralto voice and a very high 
opinion of its powers, has professed herself equal to 
the duties of conducting, She has arranged what 
glees shall be sung, who shall sing second (a duty 
offered to every member in succession, but politely and 
firmly declined), what arrangements are to be adopted, 
and who are to be asked. It is at her suggestion that 
a by-law has been enacted summoning the members to 
arrive punctually at half-past eight, so that they may 





have a good practice, and she has, in fact, put herself 
| forward as the acting and responsible manager for 
the perplexed lady of the house. At half-past eight 
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precisely she arrives, and is the first guest who enters 
the room. ‘The room is festal in its appearance, but 
musical in its suggestions. The lid of the piano has 
been opened, and the instrument gapes disagreeably at 
you with its dusty works. Music desks are in all 
directions. A metronome is placed in a conspicuous 
position, and a small litter of music sheets is shed over 
the room. By this time the guests have begun to 
assemble. The ladies come first, and then the gentle- 
men drop in one by one. The ladies are more numer- 
ous than the gentlemen, and whatever may have been 
those restrictive regulations about evening dress, the 
results are charming. The young ladies take their 
seats in the accustomed semicircle opposite the fire. 
As their numbers increase that semicircle increases 
too, till at last it reaches the wall. One or two 
gentlemen who have dropped in take up a position 
on the hearthrug, where they are strengthened by later 
arrivals. One gentleman remarks to another that the 
thing looks uncommonly like a siege, and that if any 
one joins he will try a sally. A volunteer offers, and 
the two go to the front. Meanwhile that encircling 
line of ladies has grown thicker and denser, and even 
in certain places a second rank has sprung up behind 
the first. The strictest discipline is maintained, and 
no conversation permitted. The two gentlemen, 
meanwhile, arm themselves with a photograph album, 
and advancing delicately against the enemy, while the 
whole room is conscious of the effort, select a weak 
point for attack and bring the album to bear upon it. 
This insidious assault is repulsed with great havoc; the 
album is captured by the enemy, and the assailants 
retire in confusion to the hearth-rug, where they 
remain uneasily, conscious of defeat. At length, all 
the guests having arrived, the lady of the house 
announces that it is high time the glees should com- 
mence. Then the music sheets circulate briskly 
through the company ; singers clear their throats as if 
preparing for a great effort, and the preparatory 
arrangements are made. A gentleman who is under- 
stood to be a great musical genius, chiefly on account 
of the difficulty of allotting him distinction under any 
other category, undertakes to conduct, and displays a 
wooden knitting-needle as an appropriate baton. The 
prominent young lady takes her seat at the piano, runs 
a scale up and down the key-board in a silvery fashion, 
and spreads out her music on the desk. A tall gentle- 
man stands behind her. He does so with the object of 
turning over the pages for her, and he does this with a 
fierceness that scares away all other competitors from 
that difficult task. Meanwhile, the young ladies have 
been arranged in a graceful crescent behind. Each 
holds her music in her hand, and is waiting to com- 
mence. Each might be a model for Saint Cecilia, or, 
as the gentleman who turns over remarks, “for the 
Muse of choric song.” The warriors who garrisoned 
the hearth-rug lately have been drawn up in line 
behind the piano and stare fiercely down the room. 
Then the leader waves his baton, and the glee bursts 
forth. Itis about a child who is lying in its cradle 
asleep, and the song reads as if it were intended to be 
sung by the mother watching the child— 
‘* Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon.”’ 


‘I'he glee is rendered with a great deal of expression 
and effect; it is, in fact, so successful, that it is 
redemanded by the room, and the familiar prelude is 
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once more given from the piano. Encouraged by thy 
softening influences of approbation, the male yoicg; 
(hitherto rather subdued) are now heard with greg 
distinctness, especially in the concluding line, « Sleep 
my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep,” and are s 
spirited and executive as to win universal applause, 
Every one is delighted. Buta faint wail—as of & baby 
crying—proceeds from a room overhead, and firs 
draws the attention of the hostess to the distinctioys 
between practical and poetical truth, making le 
unhappy for the rest of the night. Other gles 
follow in succession. The mariners of England ay 
peculiarly resonant and boisterous to-night, as befits 
the naval character; it is very refreshing in thes 
enervating days to hear their scorn for the elements as 
they sweep through the deep while the stormy wind 
do blow. When the evening ends every one is gratified, 
The ‘touches of sweet harmony”’ have had their soften. 
ing influences upon the gentlemen, who hand round 
refreshments with energy, and are decidedly compli. 
mentary in their remarks. Every one feels that he or 
she has contributed to a success which all admit, and 
it is universally decided that these delightful réunions 
shall continue, and that the next meeting shall not be 
long postponed. 








NEW MUSIC. 


[Boosey & Co.] 

Short Massés for Small Choirs. Edited by Str Jutrvs Beyenicr, 

This volume, the first of a series, is a collection of sterling 
service music for small choirs, generally easy of execution, melo. 
dious and reverent, and for the most part going straight on without 
any repetition of the words. No one has equalled Webbe among 
modern writers of such music, and therefore he furnishes seven 
out of the twelve Masses of which the volume consists. Six of 
them are scored for three voices, the seventh (his Mass in G) for 
the usual quartet. The next in order is the ‘‘ Missa de Angelis” 
in unison; and Dumont’s Mass in D minor (also in unison) 
follows: the latter has appended a chant for the ‘* Domine salvam 
fac,” and the ‘* Tantum ergo” set out. A unison Mass on the 
Gregorian tones is the next in order; and is succeeded by the 
‘‘ Mass for the Dead,” also on the Gregorian tones and in unison. 
Samuel Wesley’s Gregorian Mass for four voices ends the volume. 
To specify the contents of this book is a sufficient recommendation, 
the music being well known and greatly used. We may, however, 
allude to the clear and handsome printing, the capital editing, 
and the general getting up, which is that of an edition de luae. 


[Bentin1, Seymour & Co.]} 

We have received from the above firm some specimens of theit 
‘Musical Valentines,” which appeal for public support on the 
ground of novelty, excellence, and appropriateness. These pretty 
bijoux are about half the usual music size, and consist of songs, 
waltzes, &c., printed in gold or in colours, within elaborate 
borders, and enclosed in covers mostly printed in gold, and adomel 
with varied devices and combinations of flowers, &c., mostly in 
relief, beneath and around which are arranged well selected 
verses, some adapted for general use, others for special occasions, 
and notably for the festival of “St. Valentine Bishop and Martyr.’ 


There are varieties in the cost of these, but all are in good taste, , 


and the most simple are sure to please. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 
Fairyland. For the Pianoforte. By Francusco Bencer. 

Mr. Berger is happy in his titles, and always succeeds in estab- 
lishing an obvious connection between his music and the name 
he gives it. The bright and graceful piece before us is 0° 
exception to the general rule: it will interest and please every 
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lover of piquant music. There is something for the player to do, 
but no dificulty which a little diligence will not overcome. 


The Syrian Bride. Wedding March. Composed for the Piano- 
forte by CHARLES SaLaMAN. 

On the snatch of an old Syrian melody Mr. Salaman has con- 
structed & characteristic and quaint march, the nuptial character 
of which is not derived from an imitation of Mendelssohn, whose 
wedding march has nothing in common with it. Mr. Salaman’s 
march is but a trifle, but it is a clever and artistic trifle, and those 
of our readers who may make its acquaintance will thank us for 
drawing attention to it. 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 


“Only to see Thee.” Song. Written by Cuantrs J. Rows. 
The Music composed by Fasnro Campana. 

Nothing can be more simple than this air, which suits the verse 
well, and gives the singer every opportunity of giving expression 
to its sentiment. The key of E flat, 6-8 time, and an octave 
compass E to B, require little musical effort from the vocalist. 


“ Christ walking on the Sea.” Song. Written by Jamzs Roscoe, 
The Music composed by W. T. Wricuton. 

A sacred song for contralto or baritone in B flat, common time, 
with a striking and expressive melody. There are some to whom 
the introduction of the sacred Name may be objectionable, as 
indicating want of reverence; but a larger class possibly may 
tolerate if they do not absolutely approve it. 


“Waiting for the Swallows.” Song. Poetry by Rza. The Music 
composed by Crro Prinsvtt. 

Among the numberless Spring songs which exist, this new one 
of the Chevalier Pinsuti’s may take high rank, for appropriateness, 
piquaney, and grace. It is carefully set, and the composer has 
frequently varied his key, G major, E minor, E flat, and D natural 
being made to fit the verse, with little descriptive bits of symphony 
that impart additional charm. The whole gives an idea of careless 
joyousness quite in keeping with the young year’s brightness. 
The compass of the voice-part is from D to E. 


King Alfonso’s: March. Composed for the Pianoforte by J. 
PRIDHAM. 
We elsewhere notice a march for Don Carlos, and no sooner is 
Alfonso made king, than Messrs. Cocks are to the fore with a 
march for him, with a capital portrait of the young monarch on 


its title-page. It is a simple and tuneful quick-step, which any 
one can play at first sight. 


Memories of Home. Song. Written by Hexny Hensex. Com- 
posed by Fanro Campana. 

There is a terse neatness about this very short ditty which 
tells well, and the song, slight as it is, will please far more than 
many laboured compositions. The copy before us is in O, 8-4 
time, C to C the compass. An edition is also published in F. 


Duet for two Violoncellos. Composed by P. J. Surrn. 

We do not often receive music of this kind for review, and it 
can at best be interesting to a very limited circle. The duet 
seems to have been specially written by Mr. Smith, probably for 
his pupils; it is easy and effective, the melody taking, and the 
whole encouraging to the possessor of moderate proficiency. 


[Duncan Davison & Co.] 


a om Overture, For the Pianoforte. Gomposed by Hensert 


The name of Herbert Baines has appeared to several songs of 
Considerable if rather unequal merit, and we believe that some 
dance music by the same youth has also been published. The 
piece now before us indicates a bolder flight, and still shows talent 
—though talent which wants advising and guiding, It does not 


‘ppear to have been “touched up,” and so far well, but we suggest 
taking counsel before issuing a similar work. 





(Cuator, Paris. ] 
Marche Royale de S.A.R. Don Carlos. Pour Piano. Par Fuona, 
Conway. 

A letter from the ‘‘ Duchess of Madrid,” accompanying the 
above drew our attention to its musical merit, and to the fact of 
its being played by the bands of all the regiments in the service 
of ‘‘ His Majesty Don Carlos.” It is dedicated, moreover, by the 
composer to one whom we recognise as an old acquaintance, whose 
refulgence we are glad to see increased on emerging from a passing 
cloud. The march is a credit to the author, and will do no harm 
if it effects little good to the cause of Don Carlos. Perhaps the 
best we can wish for all connected with it, is a transfer of their . 
allegiance to Alfonzo XII., under whose patronage they may find 
full scope for developing their musical and military proclivities. 


{Evans & Co.] 
** At the Eastern Gate.” Song. The Words by Rea. The Music 
by Bentnoxtp Tours. 

Sorrow and suffering, death and deliverance, are the themes 
which have inspired Mr. Tours in his setting of these verses 
The treatment is, we think, too fragmentary to be entirely suc- 
cessful; yet itis carefuland musicianly, and well suits the varying 
sentiments. A simple narrative melody, simply accompanied, 
which would have left all to the singer, would have been more 
appropriate ; but if Mr. Tours has erred in his conception, he 
has done so in good company. The song is published in different 
keys to suit any voice. 


[Huronines & Romer. ] 
The English and Russian National Hymns, interwoven as a 
Grand Fantasia for the Pianoforte, by Trro Marrs. 

Signor Tito Mattei has produced a very clever and equally 
telling Fantasia for the really competent pianist; firmness of 
grasp being required combined with extreme delicacy of touch, 
and light, facile, and brilliant fingering alternately with the calm 
and sostenuto of the equable and singing tone of contrasted pas- 
sages. The composer alone, perhaps, is likely to bring out all 
the effect of which it is capable; but a more ordinary rendering 
will be full of interest, and sufficient to hold the attention of even 
a careless audience. As a show piece it can hardly be surpassed ; 
while in addition to the power and opportunity of display which 
it affords, its excellence of arrangement, and symmetry of form, 
will gain the approval of the accomplished and critical musician. 
The diligent and hardworking student, who may essay it, will 
perhaps incur some unusual labour, but recompense will be found 
in the end. It is but just to Signor Mattei to remark, that there 
are no unnecessary or insuperable difficulties—nothing written 
without reason and a view to the best possible effect. 


[Lamsorn Cock & Co.] 
“Little Alice.” (From ‘ Wonderland.”) Written by F. E. 
Weatnertey, M.A. Composed by CLEVELAND Wiaan. 

The illustrated title-page to this song is one of the prettiest we 
have ever seen, and well introduces the unaffected little song 
which follows. The words and music run well together, and will 
enlist all the sympathies of the young, while they cannot fail to 
please everybody. Key G, 6-8 time, C to D the compass. 

Gavotte. For the Pianoforte. By E. Lanp. 
First Sarabande. For the Pianoforte. By Waurzr Macrarren. 
Gavotte. For the Pianoforte. Composed by E, H. Taorye. 

There is never a musical quarry started, but it is hunted to 
death. First we have a revival of old dance-tunes by old com- 
posers ; and then our living writers take to writing new ones on 
the old model. This has become as much epidemic as an in- 
fluenza, and if unchecked threatens to become almost as un- 
pleasant. Surely the gentlemen named above can find better 
exercise for their ingenuity than in imitating the quaint old 
measures of a century back, which served their turn well in their 
time, and might well have been allowed to remain as indications 
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of the taste and style of their day. As a matter of course the 

above are clever for what they are, but they are but imitations, and 

therefore necessarily inferior to their model. Messrs. Land and 

Macfarren content themselves with five light pages each; Mr. 

Thorne elaborates his Gavotte to nine closely-printed ones. 

“« She never told her love.” Part Song. Composed by ALEXANDER 
Row anp. 

The words are hardly suitable for a part-song, and Haydn’s 
canzonet has almost exclusively appropriated them. Mr. Rowland 
has done his work well, but still the result is unsatisfactory: much 
however will depend on the style of execution. As a composition, 
without reference to Shakespeare's poetry, it is exceedingly credit- 
able: 

Songs for Children. No. 8. “ The Dog and the Cow.” Words 
by Mrs. R. B. Tarrron. Music by Mrs. WortHineton 
Buss. 

An apocryphal story connecting a dog and a cow with Sirius 
and the Milky Way through the medium of a Crystal Palace 
Balloon. It has a funny tune with a funny chorus, and is a funny 
affair altogether: no doubt it will delight the juveniles, for whom 
it is intended. 

“‘ Waiting for Father.” Song. Poetry by M. Barr. Music by 
G. W. Hauer. 

Our old friend, Mr. Matthias Barr, has hardly been so successful 
in his homely lyric as he generally is: but his verse is quite up to 
the average of musical ‘* words.” The setting is unpretentious, 
the melody taking; there is nothing to worry either singer or 
accompanist. The key is G, 3-4 time, compass, D to E. 
Allegretto Grazioso. For the Pianoforte. By Cuarntes GARDNER. 

Mr. Gardner places a conspicuous note on the first page of this 
composition, to the effect that ‘the use of the pedal in this piece 
is left to the discretion of the performer.’ We take this as a 
broad hint to let it alone altogether—if he can: of course it is 
useless to appeal to a lady to do so. The piece is good and effec- 
tive: a sustained melody cleverly accompanied, the key alternating 
with D minor and A major, the time 4-4 and 3-4. If the player 
can fully sympathise with the composer's intention he cannot fail 
to create similar sympathy in his audience. 

Parting Words. Duologue for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
Henry C. Luny. 

This brief sketch contains a pretty idea, very satisfactorily 
worked out; indeed we have rarely seen a more successful result 
produced by equally natural means. There is no appearance of 
striving for effect, but every passage seems to rise obviously from 
what precedes. A fair player, both as regards execution and 
expression, will be required to do justice to the duologue. 

Lyra Studentium. Pianoforte Pieces of various degrees of 
difficulty, selected from the works of eminent composers. 
Edited, Revised, and Fingered by Frepenicx WestTLake. 

The above promises to be one of the best collection of Student's 
music that has been lately projected; and, so far as we have 
seen, the editing by Mr. Westlake leaves nothing to desire. He 
has not encumbered the pages with superfluous directions, but 
there is nothing wanting for an intelligent rendering; and as 
regards fingering, wherever there is room for doubt, indications 
are given of the preferable method. The degree of difficulty will 
in some measure depend on the fastidiousness or conscientious- 
ness of the player; a careless rendering may be easily attained, 
but perfection can only be reached even in the most simple pieces 
by the exercise of considerable thought and diligence. And every 
composition thus thoroughly studied adds to the learner's 
power and pleasure of progress in his onward path. 


[C. Lonspa.r. } 


* Woman rules you still.” The celebrated song from the Sultana. 
Composed by E. J. Loprr. 


An old friend resuscitated, and with reason; for its intrinsic 


value is beyond that of many modern songs. Its simplicity and 
naive expression will make it a favourite. 
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“‘ My Lady Fair.” Song. Written and arranged to an old English 
Air, by Fanny Susan Wrvitt. 

Pretty and piquant verse, which ruus well with the air to which 
it is adapted. Any one can sing it. 


“ The Life Chase.” Song. (For a baritone voice.) Written by 
Ame.ia B. Epwarps. Composed by E. Smas. 

A very characteristic song, carefully laid out and elaborately 
accompanied. The alternation of groups of three and four notes in 
the accompaniment produces a peculiar effect. The song opens 
in F minor, and ends in A flat. It possesses more originality than 
most similar compositions. 


“Ye Little Birds.” Song. Words by Taomas Heywoop. Music 
by Antnur G. THomas. 
The old ditty set in old and appropriate fashion. The light 
arpeggio accompaniment tells well, and altogether the song must 
please. Key F, common time, compass, ten notes, F to A. 


(J. MoDowztt & Co.) 
Romance de Garat. (Dans le Printemps de mes Années.) Tran. 
scription Variée pour Piano, Par Cu. Ngvustepr. 
A pretty air, with tasteful and telling embellishments, worthy 
the attention of a good player, and interesting and profitable 
for a student. For the latter the preferable fingering is indicated 


whenever necessary. There are no out-of-the-way difficulties of 
execution. 


Joyous Spring. Caprice. Pour le Piano. Par Cxara Gort. 
SCHALKE, 

This piece starts off joyously with a sparkling melody in 3-4 
time, full of verve and well arranged to’ bring out its character. 
The second subject is equally interesting and contrasts well with 
the opening. It is well worked up without flagging, and concludes 
brilliantly. It will be found a good teaching piece. 


Air de Ballet. Morceau Caracteristique pour le Piano, Par 
Crara GoTTscHALK. 
Lively and graceful melody, effectively accompanied, well varied 


in character, and not toolong. The fingering is shown through- 
out. 


{MittERav & Co.) 
La Chagse aux Papillons. Valse Brillante pour Piano, par V. 
Caussinvs. 
A pretty waltz, with more character of its own than usual, the 
melody taking and well arranged. The title-page is decorated with 


the portraits of two young ladies engaged in the Chasse aut 
Papillons. 


[W. Mortey. ] 
Preciosa. Serenade. Written by Lonerentow. Composed by 
Lronarp Barnes. 
A commonplace setting of Longfellow’s words, in A flat, the 
melody simple, and not unpleasing if not very original. 
(Sranzey Lucas, WeBer & Co.]} 
“The Path through the Snow.” Song. Words by the Author of 
‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Music by Frep E. Banxes. 

If acomposer will choose dismal words, he can produce little but 
dismal music in setting them; and however appropriate, be may 
make his work a little too gloomy. After nearly four verses in © 
minor, a ray of light breaks in at the end of the fourth by 4 
change into the major, but one is so saturated with tearful 
wretchedness as to regret not being able to have one’s cry out to 
the end. Apart from its sadness, the song is meritorious and 
musicianly. It will suit a mezzo-soprano voice. 

Gavotte. For the Pianoforte. By Kare C. Freip., 

Miss Field, we imagine, is a student of the Royal Academy, who 
dedicates an early composition to one of its professors, Mr. W. 
Donell. The gavotte is a creditable work: it shows appreciation 
rather than invention, and a commendable desire to do some 
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thing worthy, rather than the ability to do it readily. So far as 
she has gone Miss Field has done well; let her proceed in the 
same path and she will do better; how much better will depend 
on her own €xertions, and her resolution not to be influenced un- 
duly by the praises of flattering friends. 


([Weerxes & Co.) 
Les Vacances. Two Pieces for Pianoforte. 
No.1. Alla Marcia. 
No. 2. Waltz. 

The above pieces are dedicated to the composer’s pupils, for 
whom, we presume, they have been specially written. They are 
in good taste, not at all exigéant as to execution, melodious and 
interesting. And they are, moreover, commendably distinguished 
by simplicity and want of -pretentiousness, 
Sonata quasi Fantasia. For the Organ. 

Boora. 

As a rule we believe organists do not play the compositiens of 
contemporary organists: those who compose for the instrument 
must therefore consult either their own pleasure or the benefit of 
posterity when they give their works to the world. Certainly the 
composition may be read by their compeers, and some kudos 
thereby attained; and a successful teacher will get his pupils to 
study his writings: and perhaps we have here a common raison 
detre. Mr. Otto Booth, whencesoever he may derive his impulse, 
has published a very good organ piece, showing his acquaintance 
with the scholarly mannerism of the old writers,'and with the 
more genial discursiveness of the moderns: he writes as an artist’ 
and gives evidence of thought and study as well as technical pro- 
ficiency. When to this are added symmetry of arrangement and 
striking melody, we have enough surely for an interesting and 
creditable work. And it has no doubt been to its author a labour 
of love. 

“The Cowslip.” Song. Written by T. Brrow. Composed by 
J. W. Benton. 

A pretty and unpretending air in C, 6-8 time, the song of a child. 
The words would be improved by a little attention to grammar 
and spelling. 


By F. W. Hiren. 


Composed by Orro 





PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. Brinley Richards has been spending his Christmas holidays 
at the seat of the Pagets on the banks of the Menai Straits, and 
Lord Clarence Paget enlisted his services at a matinée musicale in 
the dining room of Plas Llanfair. The concert opened with Mr. 
Brinley Richards’ ‘‘ Let the hills resound.” The succeeding num- 
bers were a pianoforte solo, a ‘* Souvenir of Bellini,” followed by 
ascherzo of Mendelssohn’s, both of which were played by Mr. 
Richards. Lord and Lady Clarence Paget essayed ‘‘ How beautiful 
is the night.” The duet is one of Mr. Richards’, and was encored. 
Mr. Brinley Richards then illustrated some of the chief charac- 
teristics of national music. Thesecond part opened with a Welsh 
carol from Mr. Brinley Richards’ ‘‘ Songs of Wales,” for which the 
choir was largely augmented by the presence of a number of the 
household. After a pianoforte duet, (the arrangement of Lady 
Clarence Paget) by her ladyship and Miss Paget, Lulli’s quartet 
“Suivons amour” was given, followed by Mr. Brinley Richards’ 
pianoforte solo, ‘* Recollections in Wales.” The concert ended 
with “ God bless the Prince of Wales.” 

Mr. Brinley Richards recently conducted a concert at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, assisted by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Mary 
Davies, Mr. EB. Lloyd, Eos Morlais, and Caradog. 

Mr. Henry Nicholson gave his annual benefit concert at Leicester 
on Jan. 18, with great success. Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, Mdme. 
Poole and Mdme. Thaddeus Wells, won frequent encores, and 
their efforts, with those of Mr. Henry Nicholson and his talented 
brother Valentine, in their fine instrumental playing, gave the 
greatest satisfaction to a crowded audience. 

Macfarren’s oratorio ‘St. John the Baptist” has been performed 
by the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, with Misses Wynne and 

hriquez, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley as principals. At the annual 
“Messiah” performance Miss Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Guy and 
Herr Behrens were the soloists. The first subscription concert 
for the year 1875 was given on January 12th, when Malle. Johanna 
Levier made her first appearance, Mr. Santley algo sang. 





Professor Oakeley continues his very enjoyable organ recitals 
in the music class-room of Edinburgh University. The follow- 
ing is a recent program: Prelude in E minor, Fugue in E major, 
Bach; Chorus, ‘‘Come, Gentle Spring,” Haydn; Allegretto 
grazioso, for Organ, B. Tours; Andante, String Quartet, No. 7, 
Mozart ; March Funébre, “ Eroica,” Symphony, No. 8, Beethoven; 
Air, ‘‘ Lascia ch’ io pianga” (Rinaldo), Gavotte (Otho), Handel; 
Andante and Allegro Marziale, F. E. Bache. The pieces were 
played with all the Professor's skill and taste, and were duly ap- 
preciated by a large gathering. 

Mr. Hugh Hart gave his annual Scottish Concert at St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, on the 22nd January, and as usual there was a 
large audience. The principal singers were Miss Bessie Aitken, 
Mr. J. W. Turner, and Mr. Darling. 


After three months’ work the Literary Committee of the Great 
National Eisteddvod of 1876 have drawn up the program of sub- 
jects for competition, and submitted the same to the guarantors. 
The amount offered in prizes is over £700, including medals and 
other rewards. A guarantee fund of £2000 is nearly complete, 
and it is expected subscriptions amounting to £1000 will be 
raised. The Gorsedd or proclamation is to take place on Whit 
Monday. 


Mrs. Beesley, pupil of Dr. von Biilow, gave an orchestral concert 
at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on 20th January. There was a 
full orchestra led by Herr Straus, and conducted by Dr. von Biilow, 
and Mdlle. Levier appeared as vocalist. Mrs. Beesley has long 
been known in Liverpool as a pianist of rare ability. She was 
enthusiastically applauded in all her solos, and in a duet for two 
pianofortes with Dr. von Biilow. We understand that Mrs. 
Beesley will shortly be heard of in London. 

The Manchester Guardian's London correspondent has infor- 
mation that negotiations are in progress with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the purchase of a piece of land on the Thames 
Embankment on which to erect a new opera-house. 


Mrs. Rousby made her first appearance on the American stage 
on the 4th ingt., at the Lyceum, in New York, in ‘'’Twiat Aze 
and Crown.” At the conclusion of the fourth act she was called 
before the curtain three times. 

There was an immense audience at Mr. De Jong’s concert at 
Manchester, on the 23rd January, the attraction being Mdlle- 
Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, and other Italian opera artists. 


Malle. Titiens has recovered from her illness. She sang at 
Manchester on the 18th and 23rd January; Warrington, 19th ; 
Stoke, 25th; and Liverpool, 26th. 

A meeting of the stewards of the late Gloucester Musical 
Festival was held in Gloucester to decide whether a third of the 
collections at the Festival should be given to the Worcester 
charity, in consequence of the determination of the Dean and 
Chapter of that city not to allow this year’s Festival to be held in 
the Cathedral. Sir W. V. Guise presided. It was stated that 
the treasurer of the Festival had withheld the money until he 
had received the authority of the stewards to pay it, and merely 
to protect himself from any legal action. A letter from the 
Bishop of Worcester to the Bishop of Gloucester was read, in 
which his Lordship said that to his mind two considerations 
seemed urgently to require that the tripartite division of the col- 
lections be not departed from this year, whatever may be done in 
future years. Firstly, all the advertisements of the Festival an- 
nounced that the collections should be for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the three dioceses, and the money was 
given and taken on that condition. Secondly, the Worcester 
choir were invited to co-operate with the other choirs on the same 
condition, and they were entitled to complain of a breach of 
engagement if the condition was not fulfilled. The Worcester 
Chapter were pledged to hold a Festival of some sort in 1875, 
and they were sanguine that they would be able to collect a con- 
siderable sum for the societies as usual. He would gladly have 
welcomed some modifications of the old Festival, but he saw no 
sufficient reason for declining to preside over the Festival of 
1875. Letters were read from sixteen stewards who were unable 
to attend, eleven of whom were in favour of the payment of the 
money and five against. General regret was expressed at the 
action of the Dean and Chapter of Worcester, and one of the 
stewards, Mr. Lucy, complained that they had not stated their 
intentions not to allow the use of the Cathedral before the Glou- 
cester Festival was held. A resolution was unanimously passed 
authorizing the treasurer to pay the money. 

The Liverpool Musical Society have given their annual perform- 
ance of the “ Messiah” at St. George’s Hall. The solos were 
given by Mdme. Helena Walker, Miss Chadwick, Mr. Williams, 
and Mr. Winn. 
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Signor and Mdme. Campobello gave three concerts recently at 
the Brighton Dome. The music was good and attractive, but 
perhaps owing to the bad weather the attendance was not 
numerous. The audiences, however, were greatly pleased with 
their entertainment. 

The Liverpool Rifle Brigade Band gave a concert at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool, on the 16th January, which was in 
every way a success. Mr. Turner, the tenor vocalist, was unable 
to appear through illness, but Miss Wynne and Mdme. Elstoff 
sang songs, and Mr. Levy gave several cornet solos. The concert 
was under the excellent management of Messrs. Phillipps, Hart 
and Co., of the Compton House Music Warehouse, Church Street. 

“« Messiah’’ performances have been given at Burslem and 

Leek in Staffordshire. Mr. Powell conducted on both occasions 
and the soloists were Mdme. Clara Suter, Mdme. Whitaker, Mr. 
Kearton, and Mr. Brandon. 
* The Sarum Choral Society recently gave a Grand Orchestral 
Concert. Mdlle. Mathilde Enequist and Mr. Hanson being the 
solo vocalists with a full band and chorus, conductor, Mr. Aylward. 
The first part consisted of the Symphony, No. 1 in C (Op. 21) of 
Beethoven, followed by the Dramatic Cantata ‘‘On Shore and 
Sea” by Arthur Sullivan. Part II. included the Overture to 
** Oberon,” Weber; Polacca, ‘‘ Son vergin vezzosa” (I Purt- 
tani’’), Bellini, Mdlle. Mathilde Enequist ; Song, ‘‘ Love sounds 
the alarm” (‘* Acis and Galatea’), Handel, Mr. Hanson; Part 
Song, ‘‘ Wind thy horn, Smart; two Swedish National Melodies 
by Mdlle. Mathilde Enequist; Chorus, “Song of the Battle 
Eve,” Irish Air, harmonized by Sir R. P. Stewart, Mus. Doc; 
Song, ‘‘ Yes, let me like a Soldier fall,” Wallace, Mr. Hanson; 
concluding with Overture, ‘‘ Rosamunde,’’ Schubert. The con-! 
cert was well attended and entirely successful. 

On the 20th January a concert was given in aid of the funds of 
the Parochial Schools of Ashton, near Manchester. The choruses 
were well rendered. Miss Topliffe sang with effect Molloy’s “‘ Oh, 
how delightful,” and ‘* Thady O'Flynn.” Mr. N. Dumville (tenor), 
of Manchester Cathedral, was much admired in G. Newcombe’s 
new song, the ‘‘ Changed Idol.” Mr. Smith, in spite of a cold, 
sang well in Donizetti’s Cavatina, ‘‘ Remember when years have 
passed away,” and Molloy’s ‘*‘ Widow Malone.’ Of three piano- 
forte solos, by far the best was Thalberg’s arrangement of 
** Home, sweet home,” capitally played by Mrs. Ellis. 

Messrs. Phillipps, Hart and Co. announce a Grand Military 
Festival at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, with the full orches- 
tral and military bands of the Royal Artillery, and Misses Rose 
Hersee, Alice Fairman, and Wynne, Messrs. Lloyd, Winn, and 
Santley as vocalists. The musical public of Liverpool are greatly 
indebted to Messrs. Phillipps, Hart and Co. for many capital con- 
certs given by them this season. 

Mr. Hallé has given a performance of “ Israel in Egypt” at 
Manchester, with Mdlle. Levier, Mdme. Nouver, Mdme. Patey, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, as principals. On Jan. 21st Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Hymn of Praise,’ and Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater’ were 
given. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington was the soprano in both 
pieces, and sang, if possible, finer than ever. Nowhere is Mdme. 
Sherrington a greater favourite than in Manchester. Miss An- 
toinette Sterling sang very effectively, and is becoming very 
popular in Manchester. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ata concert given recently at the Victor Emanuel Theatre in 
Turin, was performed the overture of the opera ‘“‘ La Rose de 


Florence” by the Maestro Cay. Emanuele Biletta. The Turin 
paper Conte Cavour says, ‘‘ The concert was opened by the over- 
ture. The composer, our fellow citizen, formerly pupil of Rossini, 
and known more particularly in France and England, as a dis- 
tinguished pianist and a prolific composer, has made himself 
appreciated by writing music of varied kinds. “La Rose de 
Florence” —a work written for and performed at the Grand Opera 
in Paris—combines the fantastic with the real, as half the action 
passes in a dream. The work is at once scientific and pleasing, 
fight and elaborate, brilliant and severe; and when in the con- 
clusion the principal motivi are blended the effect is magnificent. 
The overture was played at the Philharmonic Concerts last spring, 
but the present locale is more favourable to sound, and the band 
was doubled. The performance must have been gratifying to the 
Chevalier, who resides near Turin, having retired from the pro- 
fession for some years. 

A few friends of Mr. W. T. Wrighton have commenced a sub- 
seription to present him with a testimonial, in recognition of his 
talent as a composer of English ballads. We have no doubt of 
their success. 





Grenier, the French actor, who took the chief part in y, 
Sardou’s ‘‘ Rabagas,” in which he appeared 150 consecutive 
nights, died recently at the age of forty-two. 


Miss Pattie Laverne has been so indisposed that she has not 
appeared at the Opera Comique since December 31st, and it is 
feared will not be able to appear for some weeks. 


The date originally fixed for the first concert of the Royal Albert 
Hall Amateur Orchestral Society was the anniversary of the 
wedding-day of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh ; the concert was therefore postponed until the 30th 
January. 

An amateur concert in aid of the sufferers from the wreck of the 
La Plata was given recently in the hall of Charlton House, lent 
for the purpose by Sir John Maryon Wilson, Bart. 


An “historical” extravaganza, called “The Last King of 
Granada,” written by Colonel Colomb, has been published by Mr, 
French, successor to Mr. Lacy. 

A performance of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” by the Paris Society of 
Sacred Harmony, took place at the Circus in the Champs-Elysées, 
on the evening of Jan. 21. 

Messrs. Perry and Co. have commenced the erection of the 
building of the Royal Aquarium and Summer and Winter Garden 
Society, the plans of which have been designed by Mr. A. Bed. 
borough, architect, of Westminster. 

On the anniversary of the birth of Moliére, the Odéon Theatre 
gave a special performance of some of his plays at reduced prices 
of admission. 

Mdme. Arnould-Plessy will, it is said, leave the stage in April, 
1876. It will then be forty-two years since she made her début 
at the Thédtre Francais, as Emma in the ‘ Fille d’Honneur.” 
During a period of ten years, between 1834 and 1845, she played 
the most important parts in the plays of Scribe, who was then in 
the height of his fame. 

The King of Bavaria has undertaken to defray the cost of 
ornamenting the fagade of Richard Wagner’s residence at Bayreuth 
with sgraffiti. The front of the building forms a rotundo, and the 
historical painter Krauss, has decorated it with a grand allegory, 
partly borrowed from the Nibelungen Lied: In the centre isa 
figure of Wodin, as the personification of German Mythology, 
represented as a traveller, and accompanied by his two ravens, 
On the right is seen Tragedy, on the left Music, with the young 
Siegfried, as types of the works of art of the future. 


The case of Shore v. Douglass came on for hearing at the Court 
of Queen’s Bench on Jan. 14. Our readers will remember that 
it was an action by an actor against the lessee of a theatre for an 
injury sustained through a fall on the stage during the course of 
a performance, in consequence of the insecurity of the machinery. 
This insecurity had been pointed out to the defendant, who had 
desired the stage carpenter to see to it and put it right, which he 
omitted to do, and the plaintiff, taking it for granted that it had 
been set right, and not observing the danger, fell and was seriously 
injured. The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff for considerable 
damages. An application had been made for a new trial on the 
ground that the verdict was against the evidence, and that the 
accident had arisen from the carelessness of the plaintiff in not 
observing the danger; but the Lord Chief Justice, after taking 
time to consult the learned Judge who tried the case, now stated 
that his learned brother was satisfied with the verdict, and that 
the Court, therefore, saw no reason to disturb it. The application 
for a new trial, therefore, was refused. 

A new “ first part” to Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertain- 
ment will shortly be produced. It is written by Mr. Gilbert 
A’Beckett, and deals, in a scene supposed to be in the year 5000, 
with the prevailing frailties of fashionable life. 

The French Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts 
has addressed a letter of thanks to Mdme. Sangalli for her aid at 
the inauguration of the New Opera, and has presented her with a 
Sévres coffee service. Malle. Krauss has also received two hand- 
some vases from the same manufactory. 

It is said that Mr. Irving is studying the character of Sir Giles 
Overreach, in *' A New Way to Pay Old Debts.” 


A receiver has been appointed to the estate of William Thomas 
Frewer, who presented a petition for liquidation, describing him- 
self as lessee and manager of the Victoria Palace of Varieties, m 
the Waterloo Road. The liabilities are estimated at £500, the 
assets consist of the takings at the doors and the refreshment bars, 
and also payment for rental of the theatre for Sunday services. 
A pantomime was also being performed, which was drawing large 
audiences. Mr. Vincent, gastfitter, of Arthur Street, 

Bridge, was made receiver. 
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As we go to press a grand evening concert for the benefit of Mr. 
Henry King takes place at St. James’s Hall (Jan. 29). Among 
the names of the artists assisting are those of Mr. J. G. Callcott, 
Mr. J. C. Ward, and Mr. Henry Leslie as conductors, Miss Sophie 
Ferrari, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mdlle. Johanna Levier, Mrs. Sickle- 
more, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Stedman. Mr 
Walter Bache was to play two pieces by Schubert, and Sir Julius 
Benedict his ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” onone of Brinsmead’s newly 
patented concert grand pianos. Some excellent glees and part- 
music were allotted to Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir. From the in- 
fluential committee, the musical attractions, and the respect in 
which Mr. King is universally held, we anticipate a most success- 


ful result. 4 

Dr. Sloman’s Cantata, ‘‘ Supplication and Praise,” which was 
performed in June last at the Royal Albert Hall, London, will be 
shortly performed with orchestral accompaniments by the Mel- 
bourne Choral Society, Derby. 

The adjourned public examination of Messrs. Valnay and Pitron, 
who were the lessees of the Princess’s Theatre a short time back, 
has been adjourned sine die, pending the offer of a composition to 
the creditors, and the examination of the bankrupts under the 
98th section. The statement of affairs shows liabilities £2087, 
and assets nil. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan commenced an engagement at the Aberdeen 
Opera House on Jan. 25. 

By the death of the Rev. Henry East Havergal, Vicar of Copel, 
Bedford, the Church has lost one of the most accomplished of her 
musical clergy. Mr. Havergal, who graduated at New College, 
Oxford, in 1842, became chaplain of his college and of Christ- 
church, an office which he resigned in 1847 on his appointment to 
Copel. For the church of this — he built an organ with his 
own hands, on which he carried out many experiments, and he 
also played it during Divine Service. He also constructed a 
chiming apparatus, and was in fact the bell-ringer and organist as 
well as the parson of the little church. Before service he was in 
the habit of chiming the bells; he would then play a voluntary, 
and proceed to the reading-desk, and afterwards would return to 
the keyboard to accompany the hymns and eanticles. His enthu- 
siasm for music was very great, and for some time he was conductor 
of a musical society at the neighbouring town of Bedford. He 
possessed a natural alto voice, and played the double bass and 
the trumpet. In 1846, before leaving Oxford, Mr. Havergal pub- 
lished two editions of George Wither’s ‘‘ Hymns of the Church,” 
and he also published from the original MS. a copy of Tallis’s 
Preces and several other musical works. 

It is said that Mdme. Nilsson has decided not to sing at the 
Paris Grand Opera at all this year. Her physicians advise her to 
remain two months at Cannes, and then she will fulfil her engage- 
ment with M. Ullmann on his provincial tour. 

A celebrated Stradivarius violoncello has been bought for £750 
by the violoncellist Krumholz of Stuttgart. 

At Christiana a company has just commenced a series of operas 
with the “‘ Don Giovanni” of Mozart. 

Sivori has been playing at Lyons with great aclat. 

Offenbach’s opera bouffe of ‘* Mdme. l’Archiduc ” has been per- 
formed at Vienna with success. 

The Queen of the Belgians, the Princess Louise, and the Countess 
of Flandre were present at the late distribution of prizes to the 
successful candidates in the competition of Musical Societies at 
Brussels. 

According to the latest news from America, Miss Neilson was 
very ill in New York. Miss Emily Soldene was playing at Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Fechter at Cincinnati, Mr. J. 8. Clarke at Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Toole at St. Louis, Mr. Joseph Emmet at Cincinnati, and 
Miss Julia Seaman at Rochester. Mr. Boucicault’s new-play, ‘4 
Bridal Tour,” will shortly be brought out at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York. 

Mr. Chatterton is said to have secured the Vokes Family for 
next season at Drury Lane. 

Mrs. Hermann Vezin is announced to re-appear in London, 
after two years’ absence, on Jan. 30, in the performance given by 
the Comus Dramaric Club in aid of the Cospatrick Relief Fund. 

“ Maggie’s* Situation,” announced at the Court Theatre, has 
been indefinitely postponed, in consequence of the illness of Mrs. 
Chippendale. 

Miss Amy Sheridan was sued in the Court of Exchequer, on 
Jan. 25, by a theatrical property master, for £153 10s., the amount 
due for stage furniture supplied to the Opera Comique. The de- 
fendant, who had pleaded that she was not indebted, was not 
anne in Court, and a verdict for the amount claimed was 
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IME AND TUNE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: a 
New Method of Teaching Vocal Music. By JOHN HULLAH, 


London ; Lonemans & Co. 





“THE OPERA BOX,” 


A COLLECTION OF OPERATIC MELODIES, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Setectep, ARRANGED, AND FINGERED BY 


ICHAEL WATSON. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
NORMA. 
IL DON GIOVANNI. 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE. 
LES HUGUENOTS. 
I PURITANI. . 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
FRA DIAVOLO. 
IL TROVATORE. 
LA TRAVIATA. 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
DON PASQUALE. 
MASANIELLO. 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 
MARTHA 
I LOMBARDI. 
RIGOLETTO. 
. ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
ERNANI. 
ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
BEATRICE DI TENDA. 
LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
OBERON. 
ZAMPA. 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 
GUILLAUME TELL. 
LA FAVORITA. 
. LA JUIVE. 
LA SIRENE. 
SEMIRAMIDE. 
CROWN DIAMONDS. 
LA VIE POUR LE OZAR. 
LA CENERENTOLA. 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES. 
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Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s, ; 
Postage 1d. 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By, 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; ang 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








pros T WORKS on HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT, 


Now Ready. 


RUGHIERS, TEATINEO§ HARMON. Ted 
from the @ fER 
ote Canto irofumm of Musio, Leipsic), by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


REATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, being Part IL. of the 
een Price 7s. 6d. each. 


CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO; 





MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENT WAREHOUSE. 





All Masic Published in the United Kingdom may be obtained at 


J. B. Cramer and Co.’s Establishment, 


EVERY NOVELTY IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION 





THEIR STOCK COMPRISES 


The Largest Collection of Music in the Trade. 





ALL SHEET MUSIC SUPPLIED AT 


HALF THE MARKED PRICE 


and POST FREE on Receipt of Post Office Order or Stamps. 





ORDERS MOST CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 





GENERAL MUSIC CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


from Two to Five Guineas per annum. 





Musical Boxes, Concertines, Metronomes, Digitoriums, Guitars. 
Zithers, and all kinds of Musical Instruments. 





AMATEURS’ COMPOSITIONS BROUGHT OUT AT MODERATE TERMS 


Estimates sent on Application. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


JI. T. HAYES. 





ICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
every detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
very atmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman. . 
« 4 charming book ; should be in every village library.” —Church Review. 
SWALD; a Tale for Boys on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 
«The story is most interesting.” —Ch Times. 
« Pretty "pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


AYLAND WELL. ‘A New Tale. By OC. A. M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 
“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to young ladies 
especially."—Literary Churchman. : 
“ Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
OVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of “An Object 
in Life,” ‘“‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library.”— 
Guardian. 


HINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by Post 
8s, 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
Mr, Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—Guardian. 

UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 
Our Lord’s Life. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruciion will be 
appreciated.” —Church Times. 

ORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. BARING- 
N GOULD. 38s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 
Here and there the style reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 
ALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 
Author of ‘‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. (separated), each 8s. 6d. ; 
by Post 38. 10d. 


“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are full of sound, 
wholesome teaching. 
There is a 


- — Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 

strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout.”— 

Churchman, 


COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of ‘Tales of 
Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-place 
circumstances. Should they convey some amusement, and suggest some useful 
thought, the object of the story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 
by gg of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. BARING- 

GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. A repertory of 
the oddest and drollest he ae from which it is hard to feeak 
away until the whole store has been examined.” —Guardian. 

IR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
; a Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 5s.; by Post 
s. 6d. 


From Church History. 


“We heartily recommend this book. 
liness and spirit.” —Guardian. 


| one DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
2s, 6d. ; by Post 2s, 8d. 


“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
“ An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 


Purely historical ; not wanting in live- 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
| Paty Ay BIASABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
vy ay y- q wey of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of « Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
NOW READY. Vol. IIL, price 5s. ; by post, 58. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. b 
L o€ “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, ao oe 





J. T. HAYES, 
5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W.; 


AND 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Chéral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d, 
' b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 84d. 
c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 


The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books, 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 14d. ; 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
T W. STAPLETON and CO.’S WINE TARIFF (for the 

e Present Season). By Custom House TT the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1878 being 65,086 gallons. 





Address 2083, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 
187 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 
per hhd., duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 5s. per 
Half Hhd. (28 gallons). 


2© VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
186 in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 36s, per 
dozen quarts; 21s. pints. 


CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s, 
1 868 per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. 

L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 
186 superb dry wine ; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s. ; pints, 
84s, And all other brands. 


VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
1860 84s. per dozen. 


NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
4 dozen, £5 5s. octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
brand by the dozen, 24s., or Br 6s. per octave, £12 12s. per quarter cask, 


24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too , at 
1861 80s., or £15 10s, per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shipped, 36s. per dozen. jally recommended for invalids, being free 
from acidity. 


Spec 

W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
T. selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 66s. per dozen, Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s, per gallon. 
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TINSLEY BROvITERS’ PUBLICATIONS, 





New Volume by the Rev. C. MAURICE DAY "s&s, D.D. 


Darwinism on the Devil, Peculiar People, a Ghostly Con- 
ference, Spotting Spirit Mediums, Spirit Porn. , &c. 


MYSTIC LONDON ; or, Phases of Occult 
Life in the METROPOLIS. By the Rey. ©, .JAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘ Orthodox,” ‘“' northodox,” 
and ‘“‘ Heterodox London,” In 1 vol. 8vo., 14s. 


[ow ready. 


Religious Differences, Going about Doing Good, “ Faults” 
of God’s Saints, Life and Peace, Death, Heaven, The 
Spiritual Body, &c. 


LONDON SERMONS. By the Rev. 
CHARLES MAURICE DAVIES, D.D., late Fellow of the 
University of Durham, Author of ‘* Orthodox,” ‘‘ Unorthodox,” 
** Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” In 1 vol., crown 8yo., 
78. 6d. [Ready this day. 


New Work on Central Asia. 


CENTRAL ASIA, FROM THE ARYAN 
TO THE COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON. Author of 
‘‘ A Hundred Years Ago,” “ Missionary Life in the Southern 
Seas,” &c. In 1 yol., 8vo. [Ready this day. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI- 
TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ The Old Show- 
man and the Old London Fairs,” ‘ Half-Hours with the 
Early Explorers,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &e. 1 vol., 
crown 8yo., 6s. : {Ready this day. 





New Work by &. L.. M. Strauss. 


| MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE NgEy 


GERMAN EMPIRE. By G. L. M. STRAUSS, 9 Vols, 
8vo. Containing Biographic Sketches of the Emperor of 
Germany, Imperial Crown Prince, King of Saxony, Pring 
Frederick Charles, Bismarc’, Moltke, Roon, Manteufie), 
Vogel von Falckenstein, Hcrwarth, Von Bittenfeld, Gibey 
Werder, Steinmetz, &c. (Shortly, P 


MEN AND MANNER IN PARLIA. 
MENT. By the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds, J, 

1 vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Now ready 
* A Series of sketches taken on the spot observantly and carefully, caloulated 


to be not only of temporary interest, but of permanent use,”—Pglj Mall 
Gazette. 


** Clever and bright and pungent.”—Observer. 


THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: His 
Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and 
the United States.. By W. STAMER, Author of “ Regollg. 
tions of a Life of Adventure,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready, 

‘*Full of valuable information and good advice.”—Times. 
“* Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the 

Atlantic or the southern hemisphere.” —Standard. 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Ol 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “Halt. 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., 6s. [Now Ready, 


“Having so qualified our long columns of praise, we take our leave of Mr 
Frost, wishing him reward due to his diligence.”—Morning Advertiser, 
‘* The subject itself can hardly fail to interest.”—Standard. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 


Author of ‘The Shuttlecock Papers,” a Second Edition of 
which is now ready, &c. In 1 vol. [Now Ready. 


‘‘Charming, sparkling, humorous, and entertaining.’—Court Journal. 
*‘The fascination of ‘Tiny Travels’ is one that it is given to few writers to 
create by works of so unpretending a character.”—Morning Advertiser, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


TWO BY TRICKS. - By EDMUND 
YATES, Author of ‘Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” 
“* A Waiting Race,” ‘‘ The Yellow Flag,” &c. In 2 vols. 
[Now ready. 


WINNING the BATTLE. By GABRIEL 
TROTBURN. (Ready this day. 
SCATTERED SOULS: a New Novel. In 
2 vols. 
NELLY HAMILTON. By SHELSLEY 
BEAUCHAMP, Author of ‘‘ Grantley Grange,” &c. In 8 vols. 
Ready this day. 


STRONG AS DEATH. By Mrs. CHAS. 


MONTAGUE CLARGE. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
THE OLD HOUSE AT ALDING. By 


E. C. C. STEINMAN. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Lost in London.” 
WHO WILL SAVE HER? By WATTS 
PHILLIPS, Author of “Lost in London,” “The Hooded 
Snake,” ‘The Poor Strollers,” ‘Joseph Chavigny,” ‘ The 

Dead Heart,” &. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 


JESSIE TRIM: a New Novel. By B. L. 
FARJEON, Author of ‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘‘ Golden Grain,” 
‘** Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,’ “Grif,” ‘‘London’s Heart,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” &c. In 8 vols. 

* The carefully-finished portrait of the hero’s mother, quite a cabinet picture 
in pos of execution, is dealt with most lovingly, with the most delicate colours 
and with the most exquisite detail. In the noble self-denying creature we have 
the evidence that Mr, Farjeon knew that good women do exist. Her frail 
healthy nature is like a puff of pure mountain air in covtrast with the vapid and 


sickly sentimentalities which in the every-day novel are dignified by the name of 
woman.”—Vanity Fair, 





PHILIP MANINGTON: a Novel; and 
EISLEBEN. By H. SCHUTZ-WILSON. Author of 
‘Studies and Romances,” ‘“ The Voyage of the Lady,” &. 
In 1 vol. 


IN LOVE AND IN HATE: a New Now. 


In 8 vols. : 
“Is decidedly readable, and conveys not only interest but information.”~ 
lobe. 


FAIRER THAN A FAIRY. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of “Under the Red Dragon,” ‘The 
Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols. [Now Ready. 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By JUSTIN 


M’CARTHY, Author of “My Enemy’s Daughter,” “A Fair 
Saxon,” &c. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 
‘*Mr. M’Carthy’s genuine sense of humour makes his style of writing 
refreshing to reed.” Pall Mall Gazette. 


BROWN AS A BERRY: a New Novel. By 


GEORGE DOUGLAS. In 3 vols. [Now Ready. 
“A book of real merit......We part from the author with gratitude.”— 
Atheneum. 
“* Brown asa Berry’is a most enjoyable novel, which deserves, and will 
doubtless have, more than an ephemeral fame.”—Sco n, 


CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. By 


A.C. SAMPSON. In 8 vols. [Now Realy. 
‘The story is full of incident, and abounds in dramatic situations. 


Journal. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romane. 
By the Author of “ A Blot on his Escutcheon,” &. In2 vols. 


FROM THE PLOUGH TO THE PULPII 


vid CAMBRIDGE, By LUKE WESLEY CHURCH. 
8 vols. [Now Ready. 
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